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Bridgetstow 

CHAPTER I 
WE GET THERE, AND MEET THE PARSON 

It was a delicious summer day as I strolled along 
that west country path, evidently the long disused 
road by which, when roads were too bad for wagons, 
the string of pack-horses went with such commod- 
ities as farmers might need — they were few in those 
times — and came laden with wool and other pro- 
duce. And where sometimes the pack-horses crept 
by night, when the daring smuggler braved the 
perils of that coast and ran a cargo into one of the 
rocky coves below, and the ankers of brandy and 
other contraband goods were hastily sent inland. 

In former days the road was open from hedge 
to hedge. But now it was a narrow path shut in 
by thick growth of golden furze, and where the 
tangle of brambles stood white with blossom and 
the wild rose-bush was covered with flowers — ^a 
way seldom trodden. The rabbit stayed to look at 
me, sitting back on its haunches, while it rubbed 
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6 BRIDGETSTOW 

its great eyes as if to make out what this intruder 
could be. The blackbird flew screaming from the 
bush; and the startled partridge sprang with a 
whirr almost at my feet, the scattered fledglings 
hurrying hither and thither. The weasel scurried 
across the path, and once I saw a viper lie basking 
in the sun. 

Now and then there were breaks in the thick 
hedge, and one caught sight of the great stretch 
of sea, and sometimes the long line of broken coast 
that reached away to where the blue of the ocean 
met the blue of the sky, and they were lost in each 
other. 

No sound was there except such as deepen the 
sense of solitude : the quivering bleat of the forlorn \ 

lamb and deeper bass of the troubled mother; the j 

scream of the gulls about the cliflfs, and croaking I 

of the raven from the rocks. I 

Then suddenly came a ringing voice, half a mile . 

away it may have been, for everything was clear 
and distinct in that still air : 

"Bruce, come back ! How dare you, sir !" And ; 

I heard the scamper of a flock of sheep. "You bad 1 

dog !" I knew the man was stooping over the trans- 
gressor. "O, you bad dog!" A sharp yell told ! 
the blow had fallen on the offender. Then the j 
speaker lifted himself — "One this time — , but, mind 
you, two the next. Keep to heel, sir." 

"There's Parson Montgomery," I said to my- 
self, as I went on my way. 
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The path had brought me out on the shoulder 
of a high cliflf, and there burst before me a scene 
which no skill of mine can fitly describe. I sat upon 
a mossy stone, and was filled with the glory of it all. 

Deep in the valley below was a winding stream 
gleaming in the sunlight, save where the thick 
bushes arched and hid it. Opposite rose the height 
a good five hundred feet — below, ablaze with furze, 
and nearer the summit grey with sea-pinks and 
yellow with the "lady's fingers." Inland the stream 
went away to the old mill, screened by the leafy 
Cornish elms. There was the little stone bridge, 
and you caught sight of the road where half a 
dozen thatched cottages clustered. Beyond, the 
woods came sloping down on either side; and 
crowning the distance stood the grey church of 
Bridgetstow. Seaward the stream was lost in a 
high pebble ridge, and then went gleaming across 
the yellow sands where the gulls stood in a row, 
their heads to wind, as they always stand. And 
further out there swept the wave, arched, majestic, 
an unbroken line across the bay; then it tumbled 
in mufHed thunder, and spread far-reaching over the 
smooth beach and went back, leaving a shining track 
that reflected the sky. 

And now you saw in all its length that line of 
coast, the heights inland sloping to the broken cliffs. 
There was "Dundagil by the sounding sea," and 
many another wild headland that fronts the Atlantic. 
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Suddenly, behind me rang a cheery voice, and a 
couple of dogs were at my side. 

"Why, who ever expected to find you perched up 
here ! How are you ?" And the hand was stretched 
out to grasp my own with hearty kindliness. It was 
Parson. Montgomery. 

He took his place beside me on the rock. 

"This is a wonderful scene," I said. 

"Wonderful, wonderful — I never tire of it/' 
said he. 

"I have been east and west, north and south, 
in many lands, but I have never seen anything finer. 

I know only one man who could describe it." 

"You mean Charles Kingsley, in his Westward 
Hor 

"Yes, he gives you a perfect colored photograph, 
but with the spirit of life in it, which the photograph 
lacks. The letter killeth." 

"It is the very life," said the parson. 

"That is where he differs from Blackmore, who 
distorts and exaggerates terribly in his description 
of the scenery." 

"But may not an author, like a painter, make 
his picture according to his fancy ?" 

"Scarcely," said I, "either author or painter 
when he puts a name beneath it and claims that it 
represents a given place." I laughed as I went on 
— "Why, I actually walked over the inaccessible 
site of the Doone dwelling without knowing it, and 
that means that a man can fly, or else the inaccessible 
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must be very easy. But it hurts one to find a flaw 
in anything so ddknous as that stofy of Lama 
Doone." 

"Yes, that is so," said the parson; **bat I am 
sorry I must go. I hope you will be able to diue 
with me; we dine early, you know, and this is a 
hungry place I hope you have not learned, like 
your good John Wesley, to dine on bbckbcrrie*, 
for they are not ripe yet.** And he laughed merrily, 

"Thank you, very much,** I said; "but I hare 
promised to go to my friend Gr^ory, How doe» 
he keep?*' 

"Sound in body and mind, thank Oxl? ar>d a* 
good-hearted as ever, I sometimes w^/nder Mptt 
when Nature had found how to make a ntan l;ke 
that she should ever be content to do ZTsythntii eit^ 
I wish she had ; but she has n*t, Uie hat n't. I a/uM 
never find another to match him/* 

"I am quite sure he would «ay ii^e t^r^i: ihir% 
of you,** I said, with a smile, 

"It is very good of yr/u to think vV*— the p^v^a 
paused for a moment— "Ye%, I dare viy we Ji^ye 
done each other good The %ftsii \Mf\^ l/^y>*5^# 
the Churches is the igw/rance ^/f ea/h '^/}>^% 1;<^ 
and spirit. If we only g^4 to Vwr^t ^^h mJ>^ ff'/^/^ 
within, to understand ea/;b ot>A/rr*^ j//ir/f oi 'i,*^^, 
we should have a new faith in ^/.h <//^. /♦ ^^ 
not enough fw us to m^^ -^vn r//rmm^i^r^ ^^e ^>»^ 
to meet in the cr/mnnmu/n of ^irfft, f f^f^ fX ^ 
saying of Cicero that J often ftfJiW fu uty Ut^^ i^^'>^ 
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must be very easy. But it hurts one to find a flaw 
in anything so delicious as that story of Loma 
Doom." 

"Yes, that is so," said the parson; "but I am 
sorry I must go. I hope you will be able to dine 
with me; we dine early, you know, and this is a 
hungry place. I hope you have not learned, like 
your good John Wesley, to dine on blackberries, 
for they are not ripe yet." And he laughed merrily. 

"Thank you, very much," I said; "but I have 
promised to go to my friend Gregory. How does 
he keep?" 

"Sound in body and mind, thank God! and as 
good-hearted as ever. I sometimes wonder that 
when Nature had found how to make a man like 
that she should ever be content to do anything dse. 
I wish she had ; but she has n't, she has n't. I could 
never find another to match him." 

"I am quite sure he would say the same thing 
of you," I said, with a smile. 

"It is very good of you to think so," — the parson 
paused for a moment — ^"Yes, I dare say we have 
done each other good. The great barrier between 
the Churches is the ignorance of each other's life 
and spirit. If we only got to know each other from 
within, to understand each other's point of view, 
we should have a new faith in each other. It is 
not enough for us to meet on committees — we need 
to meet in the communion of saints. There is a 
saying of Cicero that I often recall in my talks with 
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Gregory — 'Friendship only truly exists where men 
harmonize in their views of things human and Di- 
vine, accompanied with the greatest love and es- 
teem/ And he adds these words, *I know not 
whether, with the exception of wisdom, the gods 
have given us anything better/ " 

"Such friendship is a good deal rarer than wis- 
dom," I said, "or at any rate than learning. So 
many people think that harmony demands the same 
note, if not indeed the same instrument. And even 
then so many won't play at all unless they can play 
a solo/' 

"True," laughed the parson in his hearty way. 
"But, bless you, there is room for us all — dulcimer, 
sackbut, psaltery, big drum, kettle drum, and all 
kinds of music, if only we agree to play the same 
tune and keep the right time." 

"Ah, there 's the rub," I said. "Who is to settle 
that ? Why is there a selfishness in our church life 
that we should be ashamed of in our personal life? 
And, for that matter, why does the worst side of 
men so often come out in their religion — ^the fiercest, 
the most spiteful, the bitterest?" 

"Ah," said the parson, "that is terribly true. 
The crudest thing that ever came into God's world 
is not war. It is not strong drink. The crudest 
thing that ever came into the world is religion that 
has not meant love." 

"How, then, can we ever hope to bring any such 
happy harmony as you speak of ?" I asked. 
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"Well, the best thing we can do for God's great 
world IS to do the best we can in our own little 
world. You beat your drum and I will beat mine, 
side by side." 

"And what is the tune?" I asked. 

"The glory of God and the welfare of the peo- 
ple," replied the parson, rising as he spoke. "But 
I must be going. There is a wedding at the church 
to-day, and that angel but seldom stirs the sluggish 
pool of our parish life. Good-bye. I am glad to 
see you again. Come on. Bob. Come, Bruce." 

A hearty handshake, and he was away with his 
dogs at his heels. 

Parson Montgomery was a farmer on week- 
days, mostly, — wholly a parson on Sundays. He 
farmed the church's acres himself, with some added 
land of his own, and looked after his sheep and 
cows and pigs as diligently as he saw to the spiritual 
needs of his people. No duty of either kind was 
ever neglected by him, as all the patish knew right 
well. 

On Sundays he stood stately in his surplice, and 
read the service like a man who meant it. And 
then talked a bravely, manly, common-sense gospel 
that the people understood and appreciated — prac- 
tical and sympathetic, all the better fitted to help 
his people because he knew about the crops and 
cattle. 

Outside the gospel that he preached lay a belief 
undefined but very real, like the atmosphere about 
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the round world, cloudy sometimes, perhaps — intan- 
gible always ; yet like the air, so the parson believed, 
a thing essential to the true life. It was not a creed 
that had been argued into him either by himself or 
by any one else ; rather was it that in which he had 
been trained until it was wrought into his very 
being. There was but one Church — it was his own. 
Into that Church there was but one door — it was 
baptism. And there was but one door out of it 
into any other better world — and it was the Holy 
Communion, the grace which he in virtue of his 
ordination could instil into the sacred elements, 
and infallibly communicate to those who par- 
took of the blessed sacrament. 

Yet let no one think of Parson Montgomery 
as bigoted or uncharitable. He was seldom con- 
scious of his exclusive creed, and still more seldom 
did he preach it. It was all the more really held, 
perhaps, because he never felt called upon to assert 
or prove it. When a man feds compelled to be 
always declaring his belief, you begin to suspect a 
difficulty in accepting what needs so much assertion. 

But whatever his creed, and however rigidly 
held, in no wise did it limit the good parson's 
charity or interest. A sick body claimed all the 
service he could render, whether the patient was 
churchman or dissenter, and the poor folks of his 
parish had his help with equal readiness wherever 
they worshiped or whatever they thought. 

On week days, as we have seen. Parson Mont- 
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gomery was the farmer. You met him, a big, burly 
figure in brown velveteen coat with bulging pockets, 
a long spud in his hand, and at his heels the old 
grey and black sheep-dog, and generally a younger 
collie which was being trained, by example as well 
as precept, for similar service. 

A better and more helpful man was Parson 
Montgomery all round for being brought into touch 
with things practical, the common affairs of every 
day. It is surely good for him who would help the 
people to understand their work, and to be able to 
advise them in their daily difficulties. One flesh- 
and-blood man who knows something out of the 
pulpit as well as in it, is worth a score of ghosts 
who are only met with or talked about inside the 
churchyard. There was scarcely a man in the parish 
to whom the good parson had not rendered some 
real service, because he kept himself abreast of all 
the latest and best methods of dealing with live- 
stock of all kinds, from bees to bullocks, and from 
poultry to pigs. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WE LINGER BY THE WAY AND GET A 

STORY. 

For an hour I sat, held by the spell of the cliff 
and sea. Surely there is something more than the 
material in such a vision. There is a genius loci, 
a spirit which broods over and dwells within the 
place. The word panic holds in itself such a 
belief, — that there are places haunted by some grim 
and ghostly presence that creeps over one with a 
sense of terror. Another spirit surely is there that 
haunts such scenes as those on which I gazed, — a 
spirit of peace, a spirit uplifting, expanding, hallow- 
ing. Filled with its blessedness I turned inland 
along the stream, the pools broken now and then 
by the rise of the trout, while about me swept the 
screaming swifts and twittering swallows. 

In the meadow seeing to his cattle, I came upon 
young Giddey Hocken — his name, I believe, was 
really Gideon, but I was never sure. 

How delightful is the leisure of those folk who 
can always stay for a welcome and for the news; 
where everybody knows all that goes on in the 
parish and cares so little for anything beyond. No 
wonder that the Bridgetstow man who had "gone 
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into Plymouth for to better hisself" came back in a 
fortnight. "Why, bless 'ee,'* he explained, "nobody 
don't knaw nothin' about nobody else in there/' 

And to us of that west country what charm and 
music are in its dialect. 

"Well, and how are you all, Giddey?" I asked, 
as I grasped his hand. 

"We 'm all right, maister, thank 'ee, 'cepts 't is 
faither, and he be comin' round again." 

"Nothing serious, I hope?" 

"No, I b'lieve not, for all us was a bit frightened 
to begin with. 'T was like this yere, — faither was 
gain' down field t' other day to have a look at heifer 
an' calf. He went fo'th to put his hand 'pon calf, 
thinkin' no evil, when old heifer put down hes head 
for to bunt 'un, lookin' so wicked as you please. 
Well, heifer got in onder faither, heisted 'un over 
hedge, and down he come lumpus! Willie come 
along, — you knaw our Willie — well, he took a stick 
to the auld varmint. Willie lev 'un have it proper 
all up field, heifer gain' like mad. After that Willie 
did n't mistrist the varmint would turn for 'un 
again, so he went fo'th to calf. In one minute 
heifer was down again like sticks a-breakin\ But 
Willie was quicker than faither, — he was up on 
hedge so nimble as a butterfly. When faither come 
in he was like a thing with all the sperrit squenched 
away — no stummick to his vittles, could n't so much 
as touch a bit o' crib. He woke up in dead waste 
and middle o' the night quite narvous. Next 
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mamin' mawther thought of sendin' for doctor, but 
after all faither was nothin' but a bit bruisey." 

"Well, I am glad to hear," I said, "that he is 
not hurt. Give my love to them all." 

"Iss, but yew must come in for to see mawther; 
her 'd be turrible put out not fur to see 'ee, that her 
would." 

As I came near to the bridge I heard the ringing 
music of the blacksmith's shop, and knew that the 
years, many as they were, had not begun to tell 
upon the strong right arm of Tom Melhuish. And 
as he turned to grasp the handle of the bellows his 
voice rang out in a song firm and clear as ever, tor 
Tom was leader of the church choir as well as 
master of the bell-ringers. 

"Well, Tom," I said, standing at the door of 
his smithy, "how are you?" 

He looked for a moment, then hurried to greet 
me. 

"Why, blessee, maister, you quite made me start. 
I bean't fit to shake hands with 'ee, but I be fine and 
glad to see 'ee. Come 'long in — ^missis will love 'ee 
to come in. And you '11 take a jug o* cider, of 



course." 



it 



I must see the good wife certainly," I said; 
but I won't take the cider, thank you." And I 
remember with sorrow the smith's one failing, — 
how that sometimes he came home from market on 
Saturday night with thickened speech and stagger- 
ing gait. 
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We passed through the little flower-garden, the 
pride and joy of the blacksmith, and he opened the 
door of the cottage. 

"Mawther, here's somebody called for to see 
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Who IS it, then ?" said a gentle voice from the 
top of the stairs. "I ben't tiddivated up for no com- 
pany." 

"It ben't company, mawther ; 'tis a friend/' 

Catching sight of me the dear old body hurried 
down the stairs. 

"You ! Blessee, sir. I be cruel glad to see you," 

"You '11 excuse me," said Tom, "I '11 come in 
directly. I 've a-left the boy go to the weddin'. 'Tis 
so well for 'en to learn how 'tis done." 

I sat by the fireplace, my back to the window, 
that I might see her face more clearly. We talked 
without a break for the few minutes that I stayed, 
but it was the memory of that countenance that I 
sought to renew. A black cap set off the snowy 
white hair and fitly framed it. The seventy years 
had failed to leave a wrinkle on her brow. But it 
was the eyes that made the charm of her face — their 
sunny calm, their softened brightness, the blue of a 
summer sky — a shining that came from visions of 
the heavens, eyes that had seen the King in His 
beauty. 

Strange and wonderful things had she told me 
at different times, herself all unconscious of the 
wonder. The Celtic nature with its imagination and 

2 
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spiritual impressiveness lies more open to the mys- 
teries of the unseen than the more practical and 
prosaic Saxon. And she lived so near to the other 
world, with eyes so clear and senses so quickened, 
that she seemed to see and hear what was denied 
to grosser sense. 

As I sat there looking at her, the story of an 
August day twenty years before came back to me in 
all its vividness. The old folks in the parish had 
good cause to remember it, for it was in the middle 
of the harvest when that hot mist came in from the 
sea, and the com that stood in shocks in the field 
sprouted and was spoiled. And the hard winter that 
followed brought terrible suffering. 

It was from her own lips that I heard the story, 
and as she told it those eyes h^d a strange, far-away 
look, and it was plain that she saw it all again. 

Tom Melhuish had been working in the harvest- 
field all day from dawn to dusk. That night he 
lay in the deep sleep which only such toil in such 
a heat could bring. Mary, too, had been busy, going 
to and fro from the house to the harvest-field, and 
sometimes busied in binding the sheaves. But hers 
was the quiet spirit that could forego its night's rest 
for any sick body, and scarcely know it. Sometimes 
God giveth his beloved sleep, and sometimes yet a 
rarer gift is His, — the grace to wait and watch 
while others sleep. 

It was about two o'clock in the morning that 
Mary woke and tried to arouse her husband* 
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"Tom," she cried, "Tom — there •s a ship going 
right in 'pon the rocks down there to Forth Vean. 
'Tis a terrible mist. I can see them all, poor dears, 
so plain as daylight." 

But Tom grunted, hearing nothing. 

"Tom, do'ee wake up, my dear. They '11 be lost 
if somebody don't go in to Vellin Forth for the 
lifeboat." 

Tom stirred for a moment, and uttered some- 
thing, and was asleep again. The cider after the 
heavy day's work had dulled his senses. It was in 
vain that his wife tried to rouse him. Then Mary 
rose in haste and dressed herself. She kneeled for 
a moment and poured out all her heart in a g^reat 
entreaty that God would help her, then hurried to 
the door. The mist was so thick that everything 
was drenched by it, the great drops dripping from 
the branches of the trees. She turned back and put 
on her husband's sou'wester and oilskins. Then 
groping her way across to the stable, she set a 
sack upon the horse and mounted it to ride to Vellin 
Forth, three miles away, where the lifeboat was 
kept. 

Dark and thick as it was, she hurried fearlessly 
as fast as the horse could go, flying over the rough 
path and down the steep road that overhung the 
little port. She stopped at the house of Captain 
Follard, the coxswain of the lifeboat, and was just 
going to knock at the door when, to her amazement, 
the man himself opened it. 
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"Who is it then," he cried, "and what is it?" 
He had heard the horse stop outside but could not see 
an3rthing, and even if the day had fully dawned he 
could scarcely have recognized Mary Mdhuish in 
this dress. 

" 'Tis me. Captain Pollard — Mary Mdhuish. 
There 's a wreck down there to Forth Vean. Doee 
make haste and get out the lifeboat. I can see it 
all so plain as day. Look ! look !" And as she spoke 
she turned, pointing down the steep and narrow 
street that went to the sea. 

Captain Pollard knew Mary well ani under- 
stood it all. He was a local preacher and at Bridget- 
stow had often met the little class on a Sunday 
afternoon, and had heard her speak. He knew of 
that strange power of hers, and at once made ready 
to go with her to the lifeboat station. 

"Were you waiting for me, cap'n?" she asked, 
almost with awe. 

"I was," he said. "I couldn't sleep, and felt 
that I must get up and dress, but what for I could n't 
think." 

Mary Melhuish's soul went out again to God, 
but this time it was in praise. 

The signal that summoned the lifeboat crew was 
sounded, and they quickly gathered. 

"What is it then ?" asked a fisherman. 

"A ship on the rocks — the Cow and Calf, there 
to Forth Vean !" And again Mary Mdhuish stood 
looking away, the great eyes filled with fright By 
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this time the dawn had brought light enough for 
them all to see her as she stood. 

"Look ! look !" she cried, "I can read her name — 
Santa Maria, from some foreign place that I can't 
make out. Oh, why can't you see them? Half of 
her is sloping down to the water and the other half 
is high up. There they are — " she went on, her 
finger moving slowly as she pointed, — "One, two, 
three, four, five — why, there's eleven of them — 
poor dears." And her voice trembled with pity. 
"They 're huddled up there in the bow. Oh, there 's 
another — ^another under the fallen mast. Make 
haste," she cried, as she turned to the coxswain, 
"doee make haste, for when the tide is turned 
she'll be swamped. Gk)d blessee. You will save 
'em, I know you will." 

The boat was launched, and almost immediately 
was swallowed up in the mist. Mary stood for a 
moment on the beach listening to the sound of the 
oars, and then sank down, spent, on the side of a 
boat. 

The coxswain turned the boat sharply around 
as they passed the rocks at the mouth of the harbor, 
and it was only by listening to the surge of the 
waves upon the rocks that he could steer. Two men 
were told off in the bow to keep a sharp look out 
while the rest rowed on in silence. 

"We ought to be somewhere near her now," said 
pnc o^ the men at length. 

^'Iss, but how could she tell, I should like tQ 
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knaw! Pretty thing if 'tisn't nothin' but a mazed 
woman's dream/' said another. 

" 'Tis n't no dream," said the coxswain, sol- 
emnly, "you may be sure of that, Mary Melhuish 
do see things." 

Suddenly a great shout rang out beside them, 
and in another minute they were in sight of the 
wreck. 

"Sec her name, lads," said the coxswain. "Mary 
had got it right enough — Santa Maria/' 

It was indeed all that Mary had described. The 
stern was sunk low in the sea, her name just visible. 
And in the bow high above the water clustered the 
men. One by one they dropped into the lifeboat, 
foreigners whose excited voices and eager demon- 
strations were bewildering to the fishermen. 

"Are you all here?" cried the coxswain, stand- 
ing with the tiller in his hand. But neither captain 
nor crew understood him. Then Pollard held up 
his hand and counted on his fingers up to twelve. 

They caught at his meaning and nodded their 
heads. He turned and pointed to the men, indicat- 
ing that there were only eleven, and held up one 
finger toward the ship. Captain and crew seemed 
alike to lose their heads, and began an excited jab- 
bering. Yes, there was one more. 

One of the lifeboat men hurried up the ship side 
and found beneath the fallen rigging, all uncon- 
scious, a lad who made the twelfth. Having freed 
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the poor fellow, the fisherman lifted him in his arms 
and slid down the rope into the lifeboat. 

Now. it chanced that Tom Melhuish had woke 
at daybreak, and finding his wife gone, remembered 
something about the wreck and the lifeboat, and 
himself had come into the village, and as the life- 
boat reached the beach Tom stood at the side of his 
wife. 

"And a good thing it was that I come along 
when I did," Tom said, breaking in upon the story 
with a laugh, — "a good thing, sure 'nough. There 's 
no knowing what might have happened, maister, if 
I hadn't been there. Queer folks they furriners 
in their ways so well as their words, — seemin' to me 
they take a deal of understanding. You see, so soon 
as ever they stepped ashore the cap'n he come up, 
jabberin' away with his gibberish an' flingin' hisself 
about — an' in a minute he up with his arms around 
Pollock's neck, and kissed the old man 'pon both 
cheeks, laughin' and cryin' all to once. Well, who 
should be standin' next to Pollard but mawther 
here, my sou'wester on her head and oilskins about 
her, an' she locJcin' all so pretty as you could wish." 

Mary had turned to me with a gentle look as if 
to say, "You know my Tom, do n't you?" 

"Well, this here furriner," Tom went on, "all 
so excited as he could live, thinks she is another of 
the lifeboat men, and he up with his arms and 
makes for her. But in a second I stepped in front 
of her, and I got a hug like a bear that nearly 
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squeezed the life out of me, and two great kisses 
'pon each cheek, that I did n't fed to have washed 
off for days/* 

Then, looking across at his wife and laying his 
hand gently upon her shoulder, Tom laughed — ^**Aw, 
mawther, mawther, who'd have thought it of 'ee, 
to be sure ?" 



CHAPTER III. 
FRIEND GREGORY FINDS US 

I HAD scarcely left the cottage door when over 
the bridge came my friend Gregory. 

"So this is how you have been wasting your 
time," he cried with that great cheery voice of his. 
"O, Mary, Mary I" for she was still standing in the 
doorway, framed by the roses and the jessamine, 
"I have n't a chance against you with this man." 

Then came the grasp of his hand and the wel- 
come. 

He is gone now, my dear friend, and left none 
to take his place. Who, indeed, could ever do that ! 
I stay as I write and there rises before me that figure 
tall and broad. Again I hear that voice, the ready 
pleasantry, the bubbling humor that welled up from 
the depths, flashing into sunshine, a humor without 
a touch of sarcasm. He might have sat for the por- 
trait Tennyson gives us of the miller: 

His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes? — 

The slow wise smile, that round about 

His dusty forehead dryly curled, 
Seemed half within and half without, 

And full of dealings with the world. 

as 
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I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest : — grey eyes lit up 

With snmmer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 

So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 
His memory scarce can make me sad. 

Read that to any man in Bridgetstow or any 
parish round it right away to the market town of 
Fulworthy, and they will name it instantly, and 
not a face but will brighten as they talk of him. 

"I began to be afraid that you would be late for 
dinner and that would have been a terrible thing, 
I can tell you," said my friend. 

We paused for breath as we went up that tre- 
mendous hill, and turned to look back over the 
valley and the sea. 

"Who could hurry," I said, "amidst such sur- 
roundings as these ?" 

"The folks at home think they can beat it," he 
laughed. "For days they have talked about noth- 
ing but what you would like. Each suggested 
something different, until at last they agreed that 
a suckling pig would be the greatest rarity. They 
have scoured the country to get the best apples for 
a pie." 

"O, those blessed folks of that west coimtry, 
what is it about them that makes such grace and 
charm? They are not kinder, perhaps, than folks 
elsewhere, or better than other people, but they 
have a way of showing it that is all their own. 

My friend Gregory was the class leader, and 
more than that — the father of the little Methodist 
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Church of Bridgetstow ; local preacher, too, and 
circuit steward for much more than the allotted 
time, by the law of the survival of the fittest. By 
far the largest farmer in the parish and indeed, in 
the district, and also the people's churchwarden, he 
was one with Parson Montgomery in all that made 
for the welfare of the place. They knew each 
other thoroughly and were constant companions, 
scarcely a day passed, and never a week, but they 
met. 

It was when the household was busied in the 
afternoon that my friend and I sat together, and I 
found a chance of inquiring after those I had known. 

"What is become of Jan Withycombe?" I asked. 
Toor Jan ! Did n't you know ? He is dead." 
Well, there was a lot of goodness in Jan. Did 
I ever tell you how I made his acquiantance? I 
had been fishing down the valley, and had got a 
pretty good basket of trout when I crept toward 
the rock pool by the pebble ridge in hope of getting 
a salmon peel. I had cast some half dozen times 
and was putting down my rod for a rest when some- 
body came behind me, startling me. 

" 'It be a bit early for mun yet, maister. First 
flood and they '11 be up then.' 

" 'Ah,' I said, turning around to look at the 
man. 

" 'But for all that, would 'ee like for to have 
one?' 

" 'Yes,' I said, 'but how can I, when there are 
none here?* 
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" There be one or two that I 've a-seed lately, 
waitin' for to go up stream. You shall have 'em.' 

"Wondering what he was going to do, I 
watched him cross the ridge where the stream dis- 
appears under the pebbles. Then he lay down and 
turned up his sleeves. Slipping his hands under a 
ledge of rock some depth beneath the surface of the 
pool, in a moment he flung out a salmon peel of a 
pound and a half. Two others flew from the same 
shelter, darting hither and thither and then back 
again to the ledge. 

" *They do always go in there,' said Jan. And 
as he spoke another lay like a bar of polished silver 
gleaming on the grass. And then came a third. 

" 'That 's all,' said Jan, lifting himself and fling- 
ing the water from his arms. 

" *But,' I said, 'that ijs w^carcely a fair way to get 
them, is it ?' 

" 'AH right, maister,' he laughed, 'say the word, 
and I '11 put mun back again.' 

"How could I say the word? 'Here,' I said, 
somewhat ashamed to take the flsh, and still more 
reluctant to put them back, as I handed him a 
couple of shillings. 

"Jan and Betsy Withycombe attended to the 
washing of the village — Betsy mostly. When it 
was done at their place Jan could lend a hand at 
hanging the clothes up and taking them down. He 
was always good at fetching the 'flasket' when the 
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things wanted mangling; and he turned the man- 
gle and then carried the clothes back again. 

"But Jan was a poacher. Too sharp and clever 
to be caught often, yet more than once he had been 
taken red-handed and had spent some time in jail. 
But Jan was never ashamed of it. 

"One day he had come with me for a day's 
fishing, and as we sat at lunch, I said, 'Jslu, they tell 
me you are a poacher.' 

" *Aw, what 's that then !' said Jan, as he took 
a great bite at his pastry — "what's that then, 
maister, — poacher?' And there was a twinkle in 
his eye. 

'Well, what do you say it is, Jan ?' 
Well, maister, I '11 tell 'ee. What I do say is 
this here — ^a poacher is a poor man with all the 
likin's of a gentleman.' 

" *But how about other people's property ?' I 
asked. 

" *That 's exactly the mistake people make, 
maister, same as if it was robbin' a hen roost or 
stealin' a sheep. There ben't no property in wild 
things. 'Tisn't the game a man is punished for 
takin'. ^Tis trespassin' in pursuit of game. An' 
what harm do that do ? — trespassin' in a great wood, 
amongst the dead leaves, or out amongst the stub- 
ble ? That do n't do nobody no damage that I can 
see. I ben't a bit ashamed of goin' to prison for that, 
maister — ^not a bit.' 
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"Yes/' said my friend, "there is a lot of good- 
ness in Jan." 

"Did I ever tell you what he said to me that 
day when they were caught on the rock by the tide 
where we had been bass fishing? You remember 
that time?" 

"Remember it," cried friend Gregory, "I should 
think I do. I have seen you in my dreams a score 
of times, hanging on there, and have been nearly 
dead with fright and longing to get at you." 

"Well, the waves had been going over us pretty 
strongly and we feared the tide was still rising. The 
brim of my straw hat had been battered off and lay 
around my neck, while the crown hung to my head. 
We were drenched through, and my nails were 
nearly worn away with clinging to the rock. 

"In a lull of the sea, I said, 'Jan, what if we are 
washed off?' 

"Jan did not answer for awhile. Presently he 
said solemnly, 'Maister, I been thinkin' about what 
old Aunt Anna was readin' up to Betsy and me the 
other night. It was about a man who did n't think 
hisself good enough for to go to church or anything 
like that. So he stood afar off, just where he could 
see it, like you can see the church tower away up 
there 'pon the hill. And this here man he did n't 
so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but he smote 
his breast and said, "God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner." And while Aunt Anna was a readin' it I 
said to myself, "That's me, Jan Withycombe." And 
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I did n't think there was anybody else in the world 
so bad as I was. Then Aunt Anna read on and — 
he — went — dozvn — to — his — house — jusfti- 
Aed, Aunt Anna do always explain they long words 
— sort of walkin' dictionary she is, for all she is 
always in bed. "Do 'ee know what that is?" says 
she, '' 'justified?' '' "Not 'zactly, Aunt Anna," says 
I, for all I sort of guessed it. "Well," says she, 
"that do mean right for this world and for any 
other." 

" 'And Maister, ever since that I 've said them 
words night and momin', and I was sayin' it then — 
God be merciful to me a sinner — and he went down 
to his house justified/ " 

"It was a mercy for both of you that the tide 
turned when it did," said my friend. 

"It was indeed," I answered. "If it had been 
half an hour later we must have gone." 

"By the bye," said he, "talking about old Aunt 
Anna, she was not their aunt at all. I have often 
been shamed into doing something for somebody 
by the memory of Jan Whitycombe and his good- 



ness." 



"Do tell me about it; I always thought it was 
his aunt or Betsy's." 

"So did I. But one day it happened that the 
parson was out of the parish for a week or two, and 
Jan came up and asked me to go down and see old 
Aunt Anna. *I don't believe she is goin' to last 
very long,' he said. So I went down and saw her 
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and prayed with the dear old soul. It was after- 
wards that as Jan thanked me and I was coming 
away, I asked, *What relation is she to you, Jan, or 
to your wife?' 

" 'None, maister,' he said, *not a bit, neither kith 
nor kin/ 

^But you always called her Aunt Anna.* 
Well, it was like this. She was servant up 
there to old Mrs. Squires, and had been there for 
years. And when I went up there to fetch the 
clothes or bring them back she would always ask 
me to sit down, and sometimes give me a bit of 
bread and cheese, — terrible kind-hearted woman she 
was — ^terrible. Then come rheumatic fever and left 
her dreadful crippled up. Mrs. Squires had for to 
get somebody in her place, and poor old Aunt Anna 
— there was nothing for her but the workhouse. 
It almost killed her, poor dear, the thought of it 
did. So I up and said, "Look here," says I, "if I 
could find 'ee a nice comfortable place where they 
would take 'ee in and see to 'ee all your days, and 
never so much as let 'ee want for nothing — would 
you go ? And not charge 'ee nothin' for it, neither ?" 

" ' "But whoever is a-going to do all that me?" 
say she. 

" * "I am," says I, "our maid is married and 
gone, and there 's her room, and you can come and 
welcome." 

" *So I hurried home to tell Betsy. She have 
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got a wonderful good headpiece, Betsy have, and a 
wonderful good heart, too, Betsy have. 

" * "Perhaps," says Betsy, "it will spare her feel- 
in's a bit and stop folks talkin' if we call her Aunt 
Anna," says Betsy. 

" 'So when I come to fetch her, it was all Aunt 
Anna this and Aunt Anna that, and old Mrs. 
Squires, says she, "I didn't know Anna was any 
relation of yours," says she. And I up and told 
her, all so bold as a lion, — "Iss, ma'am," says I, " 'tis 
our Aunt Anna right enough." ' " 

"And so Jan Whithycombe and Betsy took her 
in and kept her ? It was good of them," I said. 

"For five years — ^five years." 

"Well, that is wonderful." 

"Yes," my friend Gregory went on; "that was 
not all. When old Aunt Anna died, Jan went into 
Fulworthy and saw the undertaker, who himself 
told me the story. 'Old Aunt Anna is dead,' said 
Jan, 'and I do n't think she would like to be buried 
by the parish — it would sort of go against her 
feelin's, I am sure. So I want you to do it all so 
nice as you can. I can't pay you all to once, but 
I '11 pay you bit by bit, and you shall have it all 
in time.' 

" 'Jan,' the man said, 'I have heard about what 
you have done for old Aunt Anna. I can trust you, 
and I will charge you as little as possible.' 

"It was Christmas Eve that Jan went in with 
the last ten shillings. I am not sure that half of it 

3 
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did not come from a brace of pheasants that Jan 
shot" — ^and my friend lowered his voice and nodded 
his head. "I have my reasons for thinking so. 

"The undertaker said, *No, Jan — no, I am not 
going to take that half sovereign. You must keep 
it for a Christmas present.' He knew that Jan 
sometimes dropped in at the Ring of Bells; and he 
went to his door to see what Jan was going to do. 
He saw him go past the public-house and on to the 
bookseller's shop. Curious as to what Jan might 
want, he followed him there. 

" 'Hev 'ee got a Bible with goodish big print ?' 
said Jan. 'The old woman's eyes is gettin* a bit 
weak for thicky small print.' 

"He chose the book he wanted and asked the 
price. 'Jan,' said the bookseller, 'do you mind tell- 
ing me how you come to want that book ?' 

" 'Not a bit, maister, not a bit. There ben't 
nothin' to be ashamed of. You see Aunt Anna used 
to read a chapter to Betsy and me every night, and 
put up a prayer for us. And Betsy and me have 
come for to be used to it. And so Betsy do read it, 
but she can't see so well as she could ; — and we put 
up a prayer sort of together, — ^when she can't go no 
further I do come in for to help.' 

" 'Well, Jan,' said the man, *I am going to give 
you this book for a Christmas present.' 

"Jan looked at him and his eyes filled with tears. 
'I can't thank you, maister, but I do want to, terrible 
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bad. It do hurt anybody for to have things comin' 
back to anybody like this yere/ " 

"Poor Jan/' I said, "and so he is dead." 

"Yes," said my friend, "I often went to see him 
when he was ill. He suffered terribly, and I felt 
that I could not do too much for him. The last day 
I saw him I leaned to hear what it was he whispered, 
for he was very weak. 

" 'I should like to lie along side of old Aunt 
Anna,' he said. 'Mrs. Squires have put up a tomb- 
stone to her memory, and there's plenty of room 
for my name upon it and Betsy's.' 

"He lay back in an agony for a few minutes, 
then I saw he was struggling to say something 
further. I leaned down and heard him whisper. Tut 
these words 'pon the tombstone, maiser, ''God he — 
merciful — to — me — a — sinner — and — he — 
went — down — to — his — house — justified.' 
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CHAPTER IV 
"AND ONE IS NOT " 

It is proof, indeed, of the charm of that scenery 
and of those delightful people that I should have 
been turned thus far from my intended purpose in 
setting forth this narrative. I have been beguiled, 
but I am content if my reader, too, has been be- 
guiled. By way of speedy amendment I will at 
once pass to that which from the first has been my 
aim, — to recall the conversations of Parson Mont- 
gomery and my friend Gregory. Conversations 
they were, — not arguments in which each man sets 
himself to win the game as in chess, and the thing 
sought after is not so much the truth as the triumph. 
Truth seldom comes by argument. The very heat 
dries up the dew of its dawn, and raises mists that 
obscure the Dayspring from on high. 

These men stood far from each other when their 
creed was crystallized into a definition, like the cliffs 
that rose on either side of the bay. But underneath 
were depths in which they met. Each was honest, 
each earnest. Each felt that the truth is more than 
any man can know, much less possess. We see but 
sides of it, and the truth sometimes becomes almost 
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untruth because it is onesided only. Each felt how 
true it is that — 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights from Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

It was during that same summer in which I had 
visited Bridgetstow that Parson Montgomery and 
Farmer Gregory had arranged on a day when the 
tide was at the lowest to go away together in search 
of the prawns that hid in those deep pools and to 
seek for the lobsters that lay in the crevices of the 
rocks. 

The Parson and the Farmer had taken off their 
shoes and stockings so as to be able to wade in the 
pools. 

They carried each a long stick with a spike at 
the end to thrust into the hiding places for the lob- 
sters, and a rough net for the prawns. 

Tom Melhuish wore his hob-nailed boots, the 
better to remove the limpets, and had a sack fastened 
over the left shoulder, convenient for dropping them 
into. 

It was a day of silver haze, the kind of mist that 
they of the west say is good for heat and pilchards. 
The tide was the lowest of the year, and the great 
stretch of yellow sand lay in all its expanse of gold, 
broken by crystal pools, and little silver runnels 
from inland streams, and by the long ridge of rocks 
that stretched away to the sea, shaggy with the clus- 
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tcring weeds, yellow and brown and black, the sides 
reflected in the deep pools which were fringed with 
coral and seaweed, the summit blue with masses 
of mussels. 

All was glorious in its perfect beauty. The bay 
was shut in by the great solemn cliffs broken by the 
dark opening of the lofty caves where commonly 
the breakers swept, booming with thunder — flinging 
the spray far up the heights. Now they seemed as 
if deserted by the sea, and huge rocks were piled 
above the mouth, the smooth sand so seldom trodden 
invited a shelter from the blaze of the fierce heat. 

They had reached now the deep clear pools 
where the big prawns rode forth like knights in 
armor, the lance thrust forward as they came tilting 
at each other. Or from some crevice almost hidden 
by the seaweed a blue-jack lobster came clinging at 
the end of the stick, its tail flapping fiercely. 

They worked away through the morning, and 
then creeping out of the heat, they sat at lunch tmder 
the shadow of a great rock. 

Slowly there spread over the heavens a mass of 
cloud, black and threatening — a thunderstorm was 
gathering. They had scarcely finished lunch before 
they heard the mutter of the distant thunder in the 
valley behind them, and from the moors beyond. 
The lurid clouds had blotted out the sky, and the 
very light was turned to an angry gloom. 

"Melhuifh," cried the Parson, "we 'd better get 
back. We are going to have a great storm, and 
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shall be drenched in a minute if once the rain be- 
gins." 

Farmer Gregory and the Parson gathered up 
their spoils, and made their way across the sands 
to the shelter of the cave. They sat in the gloom, 
occasionally rising up and going forth to call for 
the blacksmith. 

The tide had already turned, and the ground 
swell that had risen surged along the narrow space 
between the rocks, and then went racing back again, 
a flood in which no swimmer could have lived. For 
a moment a sunray shot with misty light from a 
break in the darkness, and Melhuish stood out with 
vivid distinctness against the gloom. Then the ray 
was lost as suddenly as it had come. 

Then blazed a terrific lightning flash, and after 
it almost instantly the thunder crashed, and clanged, 
and broke "a whole sea overhead." 

The hissing rain fell in a torrent that hid every- 
thing, while the blaze of the lightning and the roar 
of the thunder was incessant. 

An hour had passed, and with growing concern 
the two men came to the mouth of the cave to find 
some trace of Melhuish, but neither sight nor sound 
availed to reach him in that wild storm. They hoped 
that he had found shelter in some cave. Then the 
storm ceased, the lightnings ran along the edge of 
the broken clouds, or blazed from the depths without 
thunder, more and more remote. The waves had 
now surrounded the rock on which the man had 
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stood. Again and again they shouted across the 
bay and listened vainly for an answer. 

Mounting the pebble ridge they tried to look 
into every possible place where he could have hidden. 
The seas now were rippling at their feet and their 
anxiety became an alarm as to his safety. Suddenly 
a figure rose behind them, flinging the arms to 
heaven, the hands tightly clasped; and on the still- 
ness there burst a cry — ''And one is natT 

It was Mary Melhuish. She stood with her 
eyes fixed on the rock about which the great sea 
surged, slowly the hands sank at her side and the 
tears crept down her cheeks as in a softer voice, 
slowly and solemnly she repeated the words ''And 
one is not! 

Parson Montgomery and Farmer Gregory 
turned and stood at her side. She sank down for a 
moment, her face buried in her hands — "He is 
gone," she said, "I saw it all." 

"Was he caught by the tide?" they asked. 

"No, it was the lightning," she said. 

Again they stood silent in their helplessness. 

Then another light filled her eyes and shone 
through the tears as she whispered — "The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord." 

Again came the stillness, not broken, but rather 
intensified by the roar of the sea. 

Presently she repeated the words, "It was the 
lightning, the lightning, *God's chariot of fire.' " 
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It was useless waiting ; poor Tom Melhuish was 
gone. They knew too well that the body would 
never be found; the swift currents would sweep 
him farther and farther out to sea. 

They lifted Mary, and slowly went with her 
along the valley to her home. They sat with her in 
silence, conscious only how poor, How empty were 
any words they could speak at such a time. 

They were conscious, too, that another Presence 
was there, more real to Mary Melhuish than to 
them. She was listening to His voice — ^she felt the 
healing touch of His hand. Now and then came 
words, softly spoken, as if she were repeating what 
she heard : "Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid. Ye believe in God; believe also in 
Me^—I will not leave you comfortless, I will come 
to you," 

^F ^r ^r ^r ^r ^h ^r ^r 

Parson Montgomery had come up to dinner with 
the Farmer, though each with his heart too full for 
either food or words ; they could eat little — they 
could say less. Poor Tom, genial, cheery, good- 
hearted Tom Melhuish — wasvgone. 

It was as they sat after dinner that the long 
silence was broken. 

"That blessed woman, she is a saint, if ever 
there was one," said the Parson. 

"Yes, and poor Tom was as good a fellow as 
ever lived," said Farmer Gregory. 

"Yes, he was. But now he is gone, I can not 
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help wishing that he had had more of that some- 
thing which Mary has got. She seems to live as 
seeing Him who is invisible — I could wish it for 
myself as well as for him." 

"And I too," said Farmer Gregory, "I too." 

It was not that night, nor for many a night 
after — not until the grief had grown familiar, and 
distance had softened and half hidden it, that they 
talked freely of that event. 

It was a chilly autumn evening, as they sat by 
the fire, when Farmer Gregory began quietly : 

"Parson, how did Mary Melhuish come by that 
grace and goodness of hers ?" 

"What do you mean ?" said the Parson, turning 
with that quick manner of his, and those eager eyes, 
"What do you mean ?" 

"Well, I mean if the grace of God is only and 
infallibly communicated to the soul by means of the 
Holy Sacrament, how did she come by her good- 
ness ?" 

The Parson smoked on in silence. 

"And not only Mary Melhuish. There is good 
old James Cobbledick — and a score of others. Try 
them by any test that you will, you can not doubt 
their true goodness. They fear God; they serve 
their neighbors in all simple kindness; they bring 
into the parish influences that are all on the side 
of right. There is no one that you or I could sooner 
go to in trouble than Mary Melhuish, and there is 
none that any poor body would sooner send for. 
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By their fruits ye shall know them, said the Master. 
There is the fruit. What is the good of trying 
to believe there can be neither seed nor root." 

"It is a mystery that I can not explain," said 
the Parson, after a while, with the frankness that 
was always his. 

"I was wondering about it the other day," Farm- 
er Gr^ory went on, "that the Lord Jesus found 
the faith that astonished him outside the Church, 
not inside it. It was when he met with the Roman 
centurion and the Syro-Phoenician woman, who was 
a heathen in the eyes of the Church then, that he 
found a fuller and readier faith than anywhere else. 
And it was the Samaritan, whom they despised, that 
put to shame the priest and Levite." 

"Yes, but are you not going behind the institu- 
tion of the Holy Communion now?" said the Par- 



son. 



Perhaps so," said Farmer Gregory. "But 
neither you nor I should like to think that the 
coming of the Savior limited and narrowed the 
great gifts of God's love to lesser channels, and 
made it less free for all." 

"No, no. But his coming may have rfiade the 
conditions of that love more definite, and have 
brought more light. The Lord Jesus may well have 
required that we should observe his commandments 
with more precision and thought. Light means re- 
sponsibility, because it means opportunity." 

"Well, yes. But how was it that Judas went 
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from the Lord's Supper to perdition, and the peni- 
tent thief without baptism or the Holy Communion 
went to heaven ?" 

"Judas Iscariot — ^no, I do not think that we 
must say he received the Holy Communion. He 
was at the last Supper, certainly. But you remem- 
ber it was when the Supper was ended that the Lord 
Jesus took the bread and brake it, and gave them 
to eat it, and made the wine the emblem of his most 
precious blood. It was in the interval between the 
last Supper and the administration of the Holy 
Communion that Judas went from the supper 



room." 
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1 had not thought of that, Parson. I like to 
think as you do, that it is so. It certainly may be, 
I think, and is much more probable." 

"And to the penitent thief, had he not the Holy 
Sacrament? Was there not set before him most 
vividly that broken Body and that most precious 
Blood?" said Parson Montgomery. 

"And would that be the Sacrament?" asked 
Farmer Gregory. 

"Assuredly to him that saw it thus, it would 
indeed." 

"But had not the impenitent thief the same sac- 
rament ?" 

"No, indeed. He had not the same holy vision." 

"Well, then, Parson, we are one. If he who sees 
in the bread the broken Body of our blessed Lord, 
and in the wine that most precious Blood, partakes 
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of the Holy Sacrament, then may we all rejoice and 
claim it for our own. For then it seems to me it 
is not the hand that gives the bread and wine that 
makes the Sacrament; it is the hand that takes it. 
It is my faith and love which must transform the 
bread and wine into the Holy Communion." 

"Well, friend," said the Parson, as he arose, "it 
may be so, — it may be so. The truth is bigger than 
our little systems and our creeds. For that let us 
thank God." 

"Amen," said Farmer Gregory, as he grasped 
the Parson's hand and bade him good-night. 



CHAPTER V 

CONCERNING BEDEY CHUGG AND BETSY. 

HIS WIFE 

I SHOULD fail in my duty as a chronicler of 
Bridgetstow if, amidst its tragedy and romance, I 
omitted its humors. It was thirty years ago and 
more, before the events of which my story tells, 
that I had gone down to Bridgetstow to stay with 
Farmer Gregory. The late vicar's death — Parson 
Montgomery's predecessor — had given rise to very 
much general interest, and both the literary and 
religious journals gave it prominence. Farmer 
Gregory and I sat together talking of him when the 
servant-girl came into the room. 

"Please, sir, Bedey Chugg is down in the kitchen 
wantin* fur to see you.'* 

"Come along," said my friend, "this little man 
can tell you a good story about the late vicar." 

"Whatever is his name?" I asked. 

"Bedey Chugg. He was christened Abednego; 
but they call him Bedey for short." 

I went down in the kitchen, and there before the 
great open fireplace I found a little man sitting on 
the edge of the settle — a shy, nervous little man 
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who did not know what to do with his hands and 
feet. Between his knees he held an old top-hat, 
from which he constantly pulled a large red hand- 
kerchief and rolled it into a ball and put it back 
again. 

^Good evening, Mr. Chugg," I began. 
^Aw, good evenin', yer honor, good-evenin' ;" 
and he lifted a crooked forefinger to his head. 
'You knew the old vicar, I think ?" 
What, sir !" — and Bedey Chugg began to twist 
his ear around as if he were screwing his brain into 
working order. 

"You knew the old vicar?" I repeated. 

''Knawed the old vicar — ^why, iss, o' course, o* 
course, yer honor." 

"What can you tell me about him?" 

"What, sir?" Mr. Chugg's perplexity was pain- 
ful. I repeated the question. 

"Tell 'ee, sir? Why, the auld vicar was the 
auld vicar, goin' on up forty year." 

I turned to my friend Gregory in despair. What 
in the world was one to make of a man like this ? 

"Tell the gentleman about the little maid," said 
he. 

Then Mr. Chugg unrolled the large red handker- 
chief and mopped himself. The evening was warm, 
and he was too shy to move himself from the fire. 
He put the red handkerchief in its place and began. 

"Well, yer honor, first of all there was mawther 
and me — that was the beginning. And then there 
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was the little maid — ^a dear li'U maid she was for all 
she was ours. We was terrible tcx>kt up long with 
her. Well, she come up to be four or five year 
old, and then her were tookt bad in her insides, 
cruel bad, till last of all mawther says, 'Chugg,* 
says she, 'you must go for the doctor,' says she. 

" 'Aw dear,' says I, 'is bain't come to that, 
be it?' 

" 'Iss,' says she, 'and you must go to once,' says 
she. So o' course, yer honor, I went for the doc- 
tor—" 

Bedey paused and took the red handkerchief, 
slowly rolling it. 

"And o' course the doctor, he come." 

Bedey rolled the handkerchief more tightly. 

"And o' course the li'U maid, her died," 

Then he put the handkerchief back in his hat. 

"Well, the li'U maid was dead, and o' course her 
had for to be buried. So I went down for to see 
Vicar. And Vicar came out to the door. 'Well, 
Chugg, what do you want?' says he. So I up and 
told 'un about the li'U maid. 

" 'Where was her christened to ?' says he, and 
the voice of 'un was like a great bull. 

'Her were christened right enough, sir,' I says. 
'Where was her christened to?' says he, 
a-roarin' like a bull. 

'Up to chapel,' I says, tremblin' all over. 
'Up to chapel !' says he. 'Up to chapel !' And 
he took me by the collar of my coat and led me from 
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the back door to the fore door. 'Chugg/ says he, 
merciful and He will forgive you/ says he. And 
'you Ve sinned agen God/ says he ; 'but God is 
he put up two fingers. 

I 'm much obliged/ I said, 'I 'm sure, sir.' 
'Chugg,' says he, 'you've a-sinned agen me, 
God's vicar 'pon earth.' 

" *I did n't go for to do it, I 'm sure, sir,' says L 

" 'But I am merciful,' says he, 'and I will forgive 
you.' 

" 'T is very good of 'ee, I am sure, sir,' I says. 

"Then he doubled the fist of mun and pointed 
up to the parish Church, and, says he, 'Chugg,' says 
he, 'you 've sinned agen her. Her's made of granite, 
and her ain't got no mercy in her. Up to chapel! 
Up to chapel! How do you think your li'll maid 
will lie quiet in the shadow of the church her have 
sinned against? Chugg, I tell you the very birds 
of the air will avoid it !' says he, 'and there '11 never 
be so much as a buttercup or daisy grow upon it.' 

"Bless 'ee, yer honor," said Chugg, as he turned 
to me and mopped himself with his handkerchief. 
"Bless 'ee, yer honor, I was took with that tremblin' 
all over, like a new-born leaf. And I says, 'Aw, 
Vicar/ I says, 'do 'ee giv' me a drop o' gin/ " 

That was thirty years ago. To-day I dropped 
in to see the old couple, but Bedey was out. Betsy 
was busy with her knitting, an occupation that is a 
most kindly aid to gossip. 

4 
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"Well," I said, "and how is Mr. Chugg?" 

"Ailin' and failin', maister — that 's what he is. 
Iss." 

"I noticed how deaf he was as I passed him in 
the road." 

"Well, iss — he is and he isn't, so to speak. 
What I do call foxy deafness. Give me a regular 
downright deafness, that's always there, or else 
none at all. That 's the worst of Bedey, you do n't 
know where to have 'un, never." 

"Well, and how do you keep ?" 

"Me ! Bless 'ee, I 'm wonderful, I be. I was 
bad. It was 'pon the narves — flushin's and flut- 
terin's and they sciatics that bad I could hardly 
hobble about. What do 'ee think cured me?" 

"I 'm sure I do n't know," I said. 

"Well, may be it was a sort o' contrair'ness in 
anybody, 'specially a woman. Bedey, he was a-sittin' 
by the fire one day and I asked 'un for some 
money. But he did n't hear, for all I yelled to 'un 
with all my might. 'Twasn't no good. Then I 
turned round to go on with my work, and I says to 
myself, sort of under my breath, 'Well,' I says, 
'these 'ere flushin's and flutterin's do leave me all of 
a-tremble, and these 'ere sciatics,' I says, *do mean 
something serious. And if I 'm tookt away,' I says, 
'he '11 know then what a thrifty woman I was to 'un, 
and all that I did for 'un.' Well, they words was 
hardly out o' my mouth before Bedey heard them 
in a minute. 'Iss, Betsy,' says he, 'you be that, — s. 
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hard-working thrifty wife, and I do n't know what 
I would do without 'ee, Betsy/ 

" *I 'm glad you think so,' says I, 'for living 
folks do like a bit of 'preciation so much as the 
dead.' 

" 'Iss,' says he, *iss — it would be terrible for me 
if you was tookt,' says he. 'I could n't bide here all 
alone by myself.' 

Well,' says I, 'I may be; I may be.' 
Iss,' says Bedey, 'I was thinkin' so. And I 
been thinkin' that Susannah Sowden is a quiet, nice 
tidy woman in case you was tookt.' 

"Then they flushin's and flutterin's went clean 
off, and the sciatics have n't come nigh me since then. 

" 'Chugg,' I says, 'you '11 have to wait a long 
time for that,' I says, — *if it do mean that I do live 
so long as Methuselah, I '11 do it,' I says. 'Susannah 
Sowden, indeed !' " And Mrs. Chugg sorted in- 
dignantly. 

'But Mr. Chugg is ailing you say?" 
Iss, sir, ailin' and failin'. They there bronchal 
trochious did some good, but now they do n't touch 
^un. And the trouble I had for to get 'em, too." 

"How so ?" I asked. 

"Well, somebody told me that these bronchal 
trochious was good for Bedey, so I wrote it down 
'pon a piece of paper and put it in my pocket. When 
I went into Fulworthy, I says to the man in the 
shop, Tlease, sir,' I says, *I do want some of that — 
Aw dear, what is it? — 'tis for Bedey's breathin'.' 
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" 'What do 'ce want ?' says the druggist in there, 
so sharp as could be, for he was busy, and the place 
was full of people. 

" 'Aw, do n't 'ee flurry me,' I says. 'Here, I Ve 
a-got it writ down 'pon a piece of paper/ " And 
Mrs. Chugg turned to me. "You know, maister, 
how awkward 'tis for woman that she a-got only 
one pocket for everything. A man is all pockets, 
a man is. Well, I pulled up my skirt, for I carry 
'un hitched up inside, and I had to turn 'un inside 
out for to find that paper; — front door key, and 
back door key, and all my things piled up together 
upon the counter, till last of all there 't was down 
in the bottom of my pocket. 

" 'Yes,' says the man, 'bronchal trochious ; thir- 
teen pence ha'penny,' says he, flinging the thing 'pon 
the counter. So I counted out the money and come 
away. 

"It was all in great big lumps, so that Bedey 
could n't bite it off, for his teeth is 'most all gone, 
and there was nothin' for to tell 'ee what to do with 
it. So I cut it up in little bits and Bedey began 
for to suck it and got all so fond of it as a baby — 
and it did 'un a power o' good too. 

"Well, when that was done I went in for some 
more. And the man give me a li'll box of lozenge 
trade. 'No,' I says, ' 'tisn't that sort at all, 'tis 
lumps/ 'Aw,' says he, 'you are the woman that 
took the toilet soap by mistake.' 

'Mistake,' says I. 'Well, it cured his cough, 
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for all it was hard to chew and nasty to swallow. I 
do want the same thing, whatever you call it, and no 
mistake this anyhow.' 

"But it don't seem to touch 'un now, and he 
is n't goin' to last very long, I do n't think. I said 
to 'un last Sunday evening, *Bedey,' I says, *you 
may want it before very long, so you may so well 
get used to it.' And I read it over to 'un." 

"What was it?" I asked. 

"TAtf burial service," said Betsy Chugg. 



CHAPTER VI 
A GLORIOUS FREEDOM 

It was one summer's day that the Parson and 
Farmer Gregory had gone down to the sea to bathe. 
Afterwards they sat together under the cliffs on the 
shady ,side of the bay. Above them was a stretch 
of cloudless sky, where the great gulls went with- 
out a beat of their white wings. The sea was an 
indigo, and its waves broke in vivid green and then 
flung themselves in tracery of foam over the yellow 
sands. 

"What a glorious sense of freedom there is in 
it all," said the Parson with enthusiasm; for his 
was the tuned heart, on which nature at every touch 
made sweet music. 

They sat for a while in silence. Then a lark 
went singing up into the light with its passionate 
rapture of song, and they turned to listen imtil the 
sound died in the distance. 

Type of the wise, who soar but do not roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 

The Parson quoted the lines, and then went on, 
"We need the heaven as much as the earth. That 
is the only way God can make room for us. There 
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is something in us that responds to the sky and the 
sea. Deep calleth unto deep, and height unto height. 
It is the infinite in each. I think sun and stars, 
sea and sky, are God's great gifts to us that we 
may learn to fly. I feel at times like these as if 
the soul had wings. We need to come into con- 
tact with nature to put us into the true possession 
of ourselves. We don't know what we are, what 
faculties we possess, until we get some such sight 
as this. That perhaps makes the fullness of the 
enjoyment. The door of our cage is opened; we 
leave our little prison house. There wakes within 
us something that can outpass the gulls in their 
flight, and the lark in its soaring. We can sweep 
in thought to the sun, and away across the seas 
to far-off lands. The universe is ours." 

"Yes," said Farmer Gregory, "that is just it, 
the sense of a glorious freedom and of a great 
possession. The sea and sky are all our own. The 
rich man claims the land, but the poorest man can 
have as much of heaven — sun and sky and star — 
as the king himself." 

Again there was silence. Then a twinkle came 
into the eyes of the Farmer. "It would be an 
awful thing to come to pass, wouldn't it, if any- 
body claimed the monopoly of the sun ? if some one 
declared that those who wanted its light and warmth 
and blessedness must come to him and him alone 
to get it? That no com could grow, no flowers 
bloom^ no trees flourish, no birds sing, tmless the 
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world got from him the key that unlocked it all and 
made it theirs !" 

"Thank God," said the Parson, fervently, "thank 
God, no one can ever do that." 

"And yet," said the Farmer, "it would be a 
thousand times worse, would n't it, if the man who 
claimed the sun went on to claim a great deal more 
than that ? If he said that he by his authority, and 
he alone, could give men eyes to see it, and faculties 
to enjoy its warmth, and the sense to turn to account 
God's great gift of the sun I" 

The Parson thrust his stick into the sand, boring 
through to the grating gravel below. 

The Farmer's voice sank to a tone of solemnity. 
"The things that pertain unto God are mysteries, 
indeed, as we all know. But it does seem to me, 
Parson, a dreadful thing that all the great, infinite 
love of God, and the unspeakable gift of the blessed 
Lord Jesus, and the gracious energies of his Spirit, 
and the very entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
should be at the disposal of any human creature, 
with his caprice and prejudice and selfishness ; that 
he should claim for his own the power to develop 
the faculty by which God can be received into the 
soul, and served, and enjoyed." 

"Ah," said the Parson, with a sigh, "these things 
are mysteries. Did I ever tell you that when I 
was sitting here one day some children were play- 
ing on the beach, and a tiny little one, who was 
running about with bare feet paddling in the pools. 
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thrust the little hand into the water, and then with 
the fist clenched came running up to the mother 
with a shout, 'Mother, I 've got the sea.' The little 
one opened his hand, to find that all had oozed away, 
and mournfully said, 'Mother, the sea is gone/ No, 
it was all there, stretching away, away for thousands 
of miles. We are but little children at the best, 
and our tiny grasp can not hold the infinite." 

After a while the Parson went on : "What you 
say seems true enough ; indeed, can only but be true. 
And yet the Lord Jesus gave Peter the keys of his 
kingdom as if he would trust to human authority 
the right to open the door of his great love." 

"Well, Parson, it is perhaps almost an impudent 
thing for one man to set himself up against the 
teaching of the ages and the opinion of hosts of 
good men; yet, after all, we have a mind and con- 
science of our own for which we are responsible. 
I was reading the other day in the Acts of the 
Apostles about Cornelius, the Roman centurion. 
You remember that God had let Peter down by 
the sea, probably for the first time in his life, as 
if to make him feel what we have felt to-day, the 
great sense of the infinite and its glorious freedom. 
Then lie gave to him the vision of the sheet let 
down from heaven, and taught him by that parable 
that with God nothing is common and unclean. 
Then the Roman centurion sends for Peter. And 
Peter reluctantly has to open the door of the church 
tQ the great wprld outside, and is compelled tq 
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acknowledge that God is no respecter of persons. 
And you remember that Peter was called to ac- 
count by the church for doing such a thing, and 
his defence was: 'Who was I, that I could with- 
stand God?' Do you not think that that may be 
the true meaning of the keys?" 

Again there came a silence. It was Farmer 
Gr^ory who began : 

"I was thinking the other day of those words: 
He divided unto them his living. It seemed almost 
a cruel thing to do, to give the younger son the 
power to go away if he would, to count out the 
money flashing before the boy's eyes, the portion of 
goods that fell to him, to put it into the lad's hand, 
he with all his inexperience, his youthful dreams 
and impulses. The only kind thing, and for that 
matter the only wise and right thing, seemed to 
be to tie up the money-bags and put them safely 
under lock and key until the lad was old enough 
and had sense enough to take care of it." 

"And what did you make of it?" asked the 
Parson. 

"Well, I think I saw that the only service the 
Heavenly Father cares for, or can accept, is the 
service not of compulsion but of glad freedom; the 
service not of the hired servant, but of the son; 
not the / must of a hard compulsion, but the / will 
of a great gladness which comes to be the / must 
of love." 

"That is it ; that is it— exactly," said the Parson. 
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"Well, I thought to myself," said Farmer 
Gregory, "what a mistake it is, and a mischief, to 
try to shut men's souls up in the prison house of 
some rigid creed, or the cage of some hard and 
precise round of ceremony. Here, too, the soul must 
have the freedom to find its fullness, or it must sink 
to the hired servant and cease to be the son." 

"I agree with you," said the Parson; "and yet 
the hired servant had bread enough and to spare." 

"Yes, that is it," replied Farmer Gregory, 
''bread enough — bread enough — all that he needed 
to keep him alive. But think what he had not. 
His was not the kiss of the Father's love, and that 
great, glad welcome; and his was not the best robe, 
and the ring on the finger, and the beginning to 
be merry. Here, too, we must have the glorious 
freedom if we would find ourselves and all the great 
possession that is ours." 

Again they sat in silence for a while, every- 
thing within them surrendered to the charm of sight 
and sound. The swifts with glad twitterings swept 
about the heights. The gulls stood in long lines by 
the ripple of the sea, reflected in the wet sands. 
Farther out the cormorants crowded on the black 
rock about which the waves surged, and beyond that 
again a school of porpoises broke the surface of 
the sea. From the valley behind them came the 
call of the cuckoo, and the lark sang far up in the 
sunny blue sky. Beside them were the crystal pools, 
and the rocks shaggy with clusters of seaweed, black 
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and gold. The sloping shoulder of the cliff was 
aglow with the furze. 

"Behold the fowls of the air. . . . Consider the 
lilies of the field/' the Parson said. "Perhaps it 
means, Consider all the variety; how God makes 
room for them all. Your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? I have 
been thinking of what you said just now. It is 
true — ^most true — God's great love can hold us all. 
He understands us all; and he ministers to us all; 
and he can satisfy us all, no matter what our dif- 
ferences of thoughts and likings and ways." 

"And we are very different," said Farmer 
Gregory, "quite as different as the birds and the 
flowers." 

"Yes," said the Parson, "what a dark world it 
would be if there were only one sort of bird and 
one kind of flower." 

"And duller still, if there were only one kind 
of human being. The charm of life is in its variety. 
And here, too, it is true. Your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them with food convenient to each. There 
is the Quaker, who feels that he can come nearest 
to God by surrendering himself to the spiritual in- 
fluences within him, apart from priest or sacrament, 
apart from day or place or form, listening to the 
still small voice, and guided by the light that shines 
within. And he finds what he seeks, and is satisfied. 
A long way that from the man who likes the stirring 
pf the emotions, and can only fly on the wings pf 
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the storm. God can make as much room for us 
as for the birds. The solemn old raven who dresses 
in black need not go preaching to the kingfisher 
about the gaiety of its attire, or croak in its one 
note about the sin of piping like a blackbird or 
soaring like a lark, or skimming the meadows like 
a swift. That is what we are all so apt to do. 
Be like me, we say, or you are out of it. Think 
as I think, and do as I do, or there is no hope 
for you in this world or the next. Why can not 
we make as much room for human variety in re- 
ligion as everywhere else?" 

"Ahl" said the Parson, somewhat doubtfully, 
as if not quite prepared to surrender so much. 
"Ahr 

"Well, I have noticed that nobody ever came 
wrongly to the Lord Jesus, no matter how they 
came. Some murmured, and others reproved them, 
but the Savior welcomed them all. They might 
come by night, like Nicodemus; or doubtfully and 
hesitating, like the poor woman, thinking some 
virtue lay in his robes; or springing in, like the leper, 
or down through the roof. Why do we make so 
much of the ceremony of our coming, if we do but 
come?" 

Again there was a pause. "Yes," said the Par- 
son, presently, "all life requires a generous freedom 
for its development. Life must be shaped from 
within; can, indeed, only be misshaped by pressure 
from without. The sunshine and shower of heaven 
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find their own way out in leaf and blossom and 
fruit in endless shape and purpose, each ministering 
to the want or beauty or gladness of the world." 
"Yes," said the Farmer, fervently, "and they 
who receive the sunshine and shower of God's good 
Spirit — his free Spirit — shall find the true life un- 
folding itself in its own fashion, and that in a 
thousand different ways. To me the crudest 
tyranny, the wickedest bondage, is that which seeks 
to shut men up to some one rigid form. The prison 
round is not the way God's love appoints for any. 
Here, too, life demands for its development a 
glorious freedom." 



CHAPTER VII 
THE MYSTERY OF BRANSCOMBE MOUTH 

Away in the remote corner of the parish is 
Branscombe Mouth, a sudden break in the cliffs, 
where a stream winds its way over the sands down 
to the sea. On a grassy patch, just above the long 
line of beach, stood a roughly built cottage, the 
slated roof fastened with a chain and rope to keep 
it from being carried away by the fierce gales that 
sweep in from the southwest; and frequently the 
spray of waves came flying about it. At the side 
of the house were beams of timber and often the 
spars of some wrecked ship. 

Here lived Alexander Frazer, a big, red-headed, 
red-bearded man, whose presence amongst these 
Cornish folk was a mystery. He never mixed with 
any of the parish, never went to church or to market. 
Once indeed, and only once since his coming, had 
he left the cottage. Then he disappeared for three 
weeks, and came back, bringing with him a little, 
timid woman who was his wife. And here was 
bom to them a child, whom the mother brought 
to church to be baptized. But the father did not 
attend. The entry appeared as that of Mary, 
daughter of Alexander and Janet Frazer. 
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Everything about the man and his wife — ^thc 
look, the speech, the manner — told that they had 
belonged to some superior position. The reserve 
might have been to guard some secret of their his- 
tory; or it might have been that fierce pride which 
poverty intensifies, as bleak winds kindle a spark to 
an angry blaze. Perhaps in their case it was both 
— so Parson Montgomery thought, at any rate. 

In harvest-time and such busy seasons, the man 
lent a hand at the farm work. At other times he 
was a wrecker, a term which has been wretchedly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. It does not 
mean one who lures ships to destruction — a thing 
that would be nowhere so difficult as on that wild 
Cornish coast. It means a man who lives by pick- 
ing up wrecked goods, securing the great balks of 
timber that are often washed ashore, and other 
flotsam and jetsam thrown up by the sea. He was 
clever, too, at snaring the rabbits that burrowed in 
the sandhills. And at the lowest tides he set a line 
of baited hooks about the rocks for conger eel ; and 
on moonlight nights he sometimes caught the sprats 
that hid in the wet sand. 

The Parson on one of his visits had found that 
the quiet and frightened-looking little wife was fond 
of reading, and he won her heart by bringing a 
constant supply of books, whilst for her husband 
he brought a bundle of newspapers. But nothing 
availed to break through the man's reserve. 

Farmer Gregory's land stretched away to the 
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fence close to Prazer's cottage. It was the harvest- 
time, and the big north countryman and his wife 
were both at work binding the sheaves. It was a 
glorious day of cloudless sky. The slope of the 
field was serried by the golden shocks of corn stand- 
ing out against the blue of the sea. The drowsy 
hum of the reaping-machine was over all, while a 
score of men and women were busy setting the 
sheaves in shocks. 

Mrs. Frazer had brought her little child with 
her, and, having set three or four sheaves together, 
had put the child in the midst of them. As Farmer 
Gregory came on his way, he saw the little one 
lying there as in a golden bower, as fair a sight 
as any heart could wish for. The head was clus- 
tered with red curls, shining here and there as a 
stray sunbeam crept through the stalks of com. The 
blue eyes might have matched the sea and sky. Two 
or three butterflies were hovering about her, and 
the child was watching them with a little laugh 
and now and then a burst of gladness. 

Passionately fond of children, his own grown up 
and gone from home, he reined in his horse and 
sat looking at the child. The little one turned 
towards him, stretching up its hands, and laughed 
again. Farmer Gregory got down and took the 
child into his arms, and mounting his horse he 
set the little one on the saddle before him, crowing 
in her gladness. So was it each day through the 
harvest, until the child had grown to look for his 
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coming and greeted him with the delight that won 
his heart. And when the harvest was done, the 
farmer would often go out of his way to see his 
little maid, as he called her, and rode with her in 
front of him as he went to and fro busied amongst 
his men. And he seldom came empty-handed — ^her 
toys and picture-books were the gift of Parmer 
Gregory. 

As the little one grew old enough, it was her 
mother who became her school-mistress. The parish 
school was a good two miles away ; but had it been 
next door, neither Frazer nor his wife would have 
suffered her to mingle with the other children of 
the parish. The Parson was amazed to find how 
much the child knew. 

"She must be my little school-mistress," he said, 
setting her beside him, and laying his hand upon 
her curly head, as he looked into the bright face with 
its flashing eyes. 

Upon the wall there hung a painting that the 
Parson recognized as a sketch of the cliffs close by. 

"And is this your work, too, Mrs. Frazer?" he 
said, getting up to look at it and struck with the 
power it showed. 

"No, it is my husband's," she said. "He used 
to paint a great deal." 

"It is really a capital bit of work. Tell him 
that he should keep up this sort of thing; and if 
he will not be offended, I can sell pictures like these 
amongst my friends, who will very much like to 
have them." 
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"It is very good of you, sir; I will tdl him." 

"Of course he must sign them," said the Parson. 

"Then I am afraid he will not paint them; but 
I will ask him." 

Soon after Parson Montgomery called again. 
Her husband would not accept the offer, and it was 
only Mrs. Frazer who thanked him for making it. 

As Mary grew, each year brought with it a 
new beauty to her face and many an added charm. 
She had become a pupil teacher in the parish school, 
and was receiving from the Vicar such private 
tuition as should fit her to take her place as mistress. 

Her gifts, her diligence, her success were the 
Parson's joy and pride. But there were other and 
deeper influences than these that gave her the place 
she held in his heart, and explained the tenderness 
with which he spoke to her. His wife had died 
long ago, and left him one only daughter. And 
she, his joy, had lived to be sixteen, and then had 
suddenly passed away. It was the grief of that loss 
and the necessity for some change of scene and 
surrounding that brought him from the Midlands 
to this comer of Cornwall. 

And sometimes, when Mary sat beside him, it 
was as if his own had come back to him again. 

But now came an incident which threatened to 
upset the hopes and good intentions of Parson 
Montgomery. It happened that a gentleman and 
lady were making a tour in that part of the country, 
and had posted from a town in North Devon, in- 
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tending to stay the night in Perth Vellin. Going 
down the steep and winding hill by Farmer 
Gregory's house, one of the horses had stumbled 
and fallen. The lady had been thrown from the 
carriage, and had been slightly cut and bruised. 

Then Farmer Gregory had come upon the scene, 
and hastened to help them as well as he could. 
He insisted that they must stay at his house for 
the night at any rate, and, indeed, until the lady 
could get on her way comfortably. The pole of 
the carriage was broken, and they could not possibly 
go farther for some time; and the lady certainly 
required rest and such attention as they could give 
her. There was really nothing else to be done. 

So the tourist and his wife found themselves 
at home for a week amidst the boundless kindness 
and hospitality of the farmer; and then left it feel- 
ing as if all in the house had been the friends of a 
lifetime. 

Some weeks afterward there came a letter from 
his visitors saying that their son, a lad of nineteen 
years, had been ill, and asking if Farmer Gr^ory 
would ^ willing to let him come for some months 
as a tioar3er at his house. They were sure that the 
air of that healthy place and the cheery company 
would set him up. And they asked further if 
Farmer Gregory thought the Vicar, whom they had 
met during their stay, would be willing to give the 
lad an hour or two daily to keep up his studies, as 
they intended him to return to college. So it was 
that Donald Macdonald came into the parish. 
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The Parson welcomed him at once, glad to have 
an opportunity of going over his old favorites in 
the classics, and renewing his acquaintance with al- 
most forgotten subjects. 

And so it came about that Mary Frazer, now a 
sweet maiden of seventeen, and Donald Macdonald 
found themselves often studying together and after- 
wards set out from the vicarage. It was in the 
autumn, and as the days grew short and the nights 
were dark, Donald's courtesy led him beyond the 
turning to the farm. And sometimes they strolled 
on across the field path that led over the crest of 
the hill and down the steep slope to the cottage by 
the sea. And even here the farewell itself came 
to be prolonged, as if it were hard to say good-bye. 



CHAPTER VIII 
"YOUR FATHER WAS A CONVICT " 

It was a day in the middle of December. The 
wild winds of winter had swept about the coast for 
a week or more. 

Alexander Frazer had gone along the shore and 
had reached the Cove, where he found a great balk 
of timber wedged between the rocks. To secure it 
was a matter of difficulty, and by the time he had 
done it the tide had swept in and the dusk of evening 
had already gathered. 

At once he set to work to climb the height, as 
he had often done before. How it happened none 
ever knew — whether some rock had fallen, or 
whether an overhanging branch at which he grasped 
had broken, none could tell. He was found the next 
day, lying dead on a ledge of rock. The little com- 
pany of searchers bore him in silence to the cottage. 

The good Parson was constantly with Mary and 
her mother — their counselor, their comforter, their 
father. 

"I should like to have my husband buried as 
Alexander Frazer Mackenzie," said the widow, as 
they talked together. 
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'Mackenzie?" said the Parson. 

"That was his name," replied Mrs. Frazer; "and 
now that he has gone we may use it once more." 

Later that night Mary sat on the floor at her 
mother's knee. The wind roared and swept about 
the cottage, and in a momentary lull of the blast 
was heard the thunder of the sea. 

Is Mackenzie our name, mother?" said Mary. 

It was, my child," said her mother with a sigh. 
And Mary asked no more. 

It was the week in which Alexander Frazer had 
been buried. Snow seldom fell on that coast; but 
that week the weather was the severest that any 
could remember. The snow lay in drifts about the 
hedges, almost cutting off the cottage at Branscombe 
Mouth from the rest of the parish. Farmer Gregory 
had made his way through it to see if they wanted 
anything, and was thankful to find the rick of furze 
by the cottage and the fuel that had been gathered 
from the shore. He brought with him a basket, and 
set it down, saying only : "The little maid can bring 
it back when it is empty. I 'm in no hurry for it." 
Then he had gone his way. 

It was with tearful eyes that Mrs. Frazer lifted 
the cloth and found the gifts that meant a week's 
supply — ^not of necessaries only, but of luxuries, 
such as they seldom knew. For life had been with 
them at best a hard struggle, and now that her 
husband was gone the outlook was a dreary one, 
from which they shrank bewildered. Each could not 
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help asking herself what they were to do, but neither 
would add to the other's sorrow by speaking of it. 

It was but little later in the day that Parson 
Montgomery made his way through the drifts, and 
stood at the door kicking the snow from his big 
boots. Then he came in and sat with them. 

"Mary, my dear," he said to the girl, "come and 
sit on this stool by my side." 

Their grief brought back his own life's sorrow, 
and it was some minutes before either of them spoke. 
His hand lay tenderly on Mary's shoulder. 

Then he turned to the widow. 

"Mrs. Frazer, will you forgive my asking if you 
have any plans for the future ? Are you and Mary 
going to stay here?" 

He dreaded lest there should be some friends 
elsewhere with whom they would seek a home, per- 
haps far from Bridgetstow. 

"We have nowhere else to go, sir," said Mrs. 
Frazer. 

"But it is terribly lonely for you here; and so 
far for Mary to come and go each day, especially 
in this winter time." 

Mrs. Frazer said nothing. Life had been so full 
of grief to her that she had long ago learnt to 
accept it in silence, the refuge of despair. 

"Will you let me tell you what I have been 
thinking? You know I am in want of a house- 
keeper. Now, Mrs. Frazer, if you will come and 
see to things, I am sure it would add to my comfort 
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and it would be a home for you. I think we could 
arrange everything satisfactorily. And Mary would 
be within reach of her work, and I could help her 
so much better." 

He had sat back in his chair for some minutes. 
Then, with an added tenderness, he said, slowly: 
"Mrs. Frazer, I had a little daughter once, long 
years ago; and it would be as if my little one had 
come back to me if Mary were about the place all 
day. So you see I am asking it for my own sake 
as much as yours. Will you think of it? Talk it 
over together, and I will come in again to-morrow. 
God bless you both." 

Mrs. Frazer said nothing; but as she took his 
hand, her soul came into her eyes and looked what 
she could not say, "God bless you indeed, sir." 

When the good Parson was gone, the two sat 
together in silence. Mary had flung herself down 
at her mother's side. The firelight was glistening 
on the tears that filled their eyes. 

"He does not know what it means to us," said 
Mrs. Frazer at last. "It is the Lord's doing, and is 
marvelous in our eyes." 

Before Christmas came, Mrs. Frazer and Mary 
were at the vicarage. A new life opened to the 
girl. To the mother it was more as if the old life 
had come back again. For him who was taken from 
them so suddenly they sorrowed none the less be- 
cause they accepted with wondering thankfulness 
the new condition so far removed from the despla- 
tion and want which had threatened them. 
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And to the Vicar their coming brought many 
an added joy. The piano had scarcely ever been 
touched; but now Mrs. Frazer found all her old 
skill as a musician returning, and Mary joined her 
in singing the songs that the Parson loved so well, 
he himself rolling in a sturdy bass. And Mary was 
not only his pupil, but soon became his companion 
as he went on parish duties or the round of his 
farm. He loved to have her with him, away on 
the cliffs, or over the moorlands, or down by the 
changeful seas. He almost begrudged the time she 
gave to the school ; and yet he felt that it was only 
good and wise for her to be fitted to earn her living 
in some way, and in no way could she do it better 
than as a school-mistress, for which she was already 
so well qualified. 

Meanwhile the friendship between herself and 
Donald Macdonald had become a sense of comrade- 
ship in which without restraint they could freely 
interchange opinions and share in all kinds of games 
and merry-making. On Mary's part there was never 
the thought of anything more. Perhaps on the 
part of the young man, who was now twenty years 
of age, there may have been dreams which Mary 
never suspected. But what she could not see, the 
Parson and the Farmer did and were glad; whilst 
Mrs. Frazer did her best to avert any love between 
them as a thing she dreaded with all her soul. But 
at last that love declared itself on Donald's part; 
it burst forth swift and overwhelming as an 
avalanche. 
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It was an evening in June, when Mary had taken 
her books and gone down the valley to the sea. 

The tide was out, and she, busied in her studies, 
had not noticed that the waves were already rippling 
over the sands and that the rock on which she sat 
was surrounded. Donald had been riding over the 
farm, and suddenly reaching the shoulder of the 
cliff, had caught sight of her as he looked down 
on the bay, and saw that she was all unconscious 
of her danger. 

It would be about three or four hours before 
the sea could threaten her, if, indeed, it should do 
so at all, for it was only at springtide that the 
water covered the rock on which she sat. But at 
best it could only mean that she must stay on for 
some hours until the tide turned, and then it would 
be dark. 

Donald shouted, and as Mary looked up she saw 
at once what had happened. In the still air of that 
summer afternoon every word of Donald's voice 
rang out distinct and clear. 

"Stay where you are until I come," he cried; 
"it will be all right. Do n't on any account attempt 
to get to the shore." 

He turned his horse back and galloped across the 
field to the steep path that led to the valley below, 
and soon his horse was crossing the pebble ridge 
and reached the firm sand where the seas were 

breaking. 

It was not a great distance from the shore that 
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Mary stood on the rock ; but there was a deep gully 
in which the tide ran swiftly for a few yards, and 
here, if anywhere, lay the peril. 

Donald patted his horse's neck, and spoke as if 
it understood what had to be done. "There she is, 
old fellow, and we have got to save her; so here 
goes." 

The horse snorted a response and pricked up its 
ears as it set its feet in the water, and presently 
the waves were breaking about it. As it swam, the 
current carried it round as Donald expected, and he 
grasped the rock, the horse plunging its hoofs in 
the sandy ridge at its base. 

"Come right into my arms," said Donald, lift- 
ing himself in the saddle, — "slip right down, do n't 
be afraid." 

Seating herself, Mary slipped into his arms. 

"I am afraid he can not manage with both of us 
on his back. You sit here." And as he spoke he 
set Mary on the saddle. 

"But what are you going to do?" she cried in 
alarm. 

"I shall be all right; I shall lay hold of the 
stirrup and swim at his side." 

Now her soul was filled with terror for him. 
"But if anything happened to you!" she gasped. 

"Well, what then?" laughed Donald. 

Mary said nothing, and only felt that she would 
rather die a hundred deaths than that anything 
should befall him. 
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"Now then, old fellow, we must go," he cried 
to the horse. "Hold on, Mary." 

For two or three minutes they were in the swirl 
of the tide, then the hoofs struck the sand and kept 
their hold as the waves swept back. Another 
moment and they were safe. Donald, dripping, 
stood patting the horse's neck, and then, laying his 
hand on the girl's hand, he said: "You did splen- 
didly, Mary. I do n't believe you were a bit afraid," 

"I was — for you," she said. 

"But now we must hurry home. I will run 
alongside and keep warm." 

And away they went and into the vicarage. 
Then Donald rode off to Farmer Gregory's. 

Later that evening he had come down, anxious 
to see if Mary had taken any harm. He found her 
sitting in the vicarage grounds under a copper beech 
that spread in all its wealth of foliage, mingled with 
the golden bloom of the laburnum. 

"Donald, I don't know how to thank you," 
said Mary; "I can not forgive myself for exposing 
you to such a risk." 

"Not a bit," laughed Donald, merrily. "I feel 
as if I should like to do it every day — for you." 

The hand was laid on Mary's. "For you'* he 
repeated, and he leaned forward and looked his 
great love. 

The girl started, for she could not fail to under- 
stand it all. 

"Will you think I am taking a mean advantage 
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if I tell you, Mary, that I love you with all the love 
that is in me. And some day I want you to be my 
wife." 

Her eyes fell, and she trembled with the excite- 
ment of a great joy. Her voice sank to a whisper. 
"I shall always thank you" — she paused for a mo- 
ment — "and love you. But — " 

"But what, Mary?" 

"Donald, I can say no more now. You must 
wait." 

"I will wait forever," he laughed, "if after that 
you will be my own." 

Mary, too, laughed, as she hastened away to her 
mother. 

She found Mrs. Frazer seated at the piano, her 
fingers wandering listlessly over the keys as she 
recalled some of the favorite airs. 

"Mother," said Mary, flinging herself down by 
her side, "mother, Donald has asked me some day 
to be his wife." 

Instantly Mrs. Frazer set her arm about the girl 
and pressed her to herself. For a minute or two 
she was silent, Mary thinking only that her mother 
was sharing her own gladness. It was with a voice 
choked with grief that at last Mrs. Frazer spoke. 
"O, Mary, I have dreaded this more than I can tell. 
It can never, never be." 

Mary drew herself up, wondering at her mother's 
grief. 
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"He would hate you, despise you, when he 
knew it." 

"Why, mother?" and Mary started with amaze- 
ment. 

It was the mother's face that now was laid on the 
daughter's neck. 

'Your father was a convict/' she whispered. 
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CHAPTER IX 
''AS MERRY AS THE MARRIAGE BELLS'' 

To Mary it was as if the sun had gone down 
at its noon, and left a darkness in which there shone 
no star of hope, no possibility of any dawn. Donald 
saw nothing of her, for she hastened away at the 
sign of his coming. The good parson, concerned 
at her absence day after day, both from the table 
and her studies, sought her in her room. 

"Mary," he said, with the perfect tenderness that 
always marked him when with her, "I am afraid 
there is something the matter. If I can help you, do 
let me know." 

The girl bent her face and buried it in her hands 
as the heart poured out its sorrow in bitter tears. 

His own griefs had taught him that there are 
times when sympathy itself can only hurt with 
words. The friends of Job were wise who sat 
speechless when they would lessen his sorrows. It 
was Mary who broke the long silence. 
'You can not help me, sir." 
'But let me try," he urged, laying his hand upon 
her arm. 

She shrank from the touch, and the words of 
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her mother came back to her, "He will hate you 
and despise you when he knows." 

Mary sat with hands that hung helplessly at her 
side, her eyes fixed on the floor. 

"Perhaps you will not keep us any longer when 
you know," she whispered. 

"My child, whatever it is, your grief can only 
make you the more sacredly dear to me. Be sure 
of that." 

She lifted her face to him, her eyes filled with 
tears, and said, "My father was a convict/' 

"My poor, poor child," said the Parson, ten- 
derly; and he bent down and kissed her forehead. 

Mary still went daily to the school, finding a 
refuge and strength in her work. She could forget 
herself in the care of the little ones. And at home 
she plunged more earnestly than ever into her 
studies. Her books seemed to rise as a barrier be- 
tween herself and her grief. 

Donald, finding no other way of seeing her, had 
waited at the schoolhouse that he might walk with 
her across the fields. But Mary came with a string 
of children on each side, and did not let them go 
until she reached the vicarage. At last, impatiently, 
he thrust himself upon her. 

"Mary, what is the matter?" he cried. 

She turned from him and hid her face. "0 
Donald, I must never speak to you again. Forgive 
me, but I can say; no more. Good-bjre." 

6 
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"But will you not shake hands?** said he, be- 
wildered. 

She lingered a moment, then held out her hand, 
which he grasped passionately* 

"It must be the last time," she whispered, "the 
last time/' Then she hurried to her room. 

It was a few days later that Donald's father 
came on a visit to Bridgetstow. Farmer Gregory 
had fetched him from Fulworthy Station, and now 
was driving him home. They passed the vicarage 
garden, and for a moment the farmer stopped the 
horse, for Mrs. Frazer was walking in the grounds. 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Frazer," he cried, in his 
cheery way ; "how are you ?" 

"Good-morning, Mr. Gregory ; I am well, thank 
you." 

"I have not seen my little maid lately." 

Mrs. Frazer's face, always sad, was filled now 
with a greater grief. "She has not been well lately." 

Mr. Macdonald started at the voice. "Who is 
that?" he asked, as they went on their way again. 

"That is the parson's housekeeper, Mrs. Frazer." 

"Frazer! Are you sure?" 

"Of course I am." 

"I could have sworn that it was Janet Mac- 
kenzie.'* 

"No, that is Mrs. Frazer," said the farmer. "She 
has lived here for years." 

"Where did she come from?" persisted Mac- 
donald. 

"I do n't know — nobody knew. There is a sort 
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of mystery about it all. Her husband died last 
winter — was killed — Alexander Frazer." 

"What was he like?" cried Macdonald, eagerly, 
leaning forward and looking into the farmer's face. 

"O, a big, red-headed north countryman, who 
kept himself to himself. No one knew anjrthing 
about him. He left the widow you saw, and the 
daughter, one of the sweetest creatures God ever 
made. Ask Donald about her." 

"And he is dead ?— killed ?" 
Tes; fell from the cliffs." 
It must be he surely," said Macdonald to him- 
self, as he leaned back in his seat. 

What it was the farmer could not understand, 
but Macdonald seemed to know scarcely anything 
or to see anybody. 

"I must go to the vicarage," he said; and 
hastily finishing his lunch, he hurried off to the 
Parson. 

"I want you to tell me about this Mrs. Frazer," 
he began. "Who is she, and where does she come 
from ?" 

"Well," said the Parson, "I suppose there is no 
harm in my telling you that her husband, though 
always known as Frazer, was really Alexander 
Mackenzie," 

The man started, and laid his hand on the Par- 
son's arm — "And he is dead ?" 

"Yes." 

"O, my poor, poor friend ! If I could but have 
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found him ! And to think I was here when he was 
living and did not know it." 

"You knew him, then ?" said the Parson. 

"Knew him? He was my dearest friend, more 
than a brother." 

"There was a mystery about him." 

"There was — there was. Poor fellow! O, if 
I could only have seen him !" 

"Was he a convict ?" asked the Parson. 

Macdonald rose and paced the room, unable to 
speak. Presently he turned and said, hoarsely : "He 
was. And for me — for me — that is the terrible part 
of it." Then he sat down and sighed. "And he is 
gone, gone. And yet it is something that I have 
found his wife and daughter. Let me tell you the 
story of it all. Alexander Mackenzie and I had 
been boys together. Although so reserved, there 
never was in this world a kinder or more faithful 
friend. When he had grown up our ways parted, 
but we kept in constant touch with each other. He 
had gone into a bank, and was made manager of 
a branch in a small town, and then had married. 
I was his best man, and never was there a sweeter 
bride than Janet." 

"That I can quite believe," said the Parson. 
"And their daughter has all her mother's sweetness." 

"Well, I had gone into business, and found my- 
self in difficulties, though I must honestly say 
through no fault of my own. I went at once to 
my friend Mackenzie, and he offered to let me have 
the money I needed, explaining to me that he would 
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place in the bank some shares he held which more 
than covered the advance he made me. 

"I cleared up my affairs at home, and left for 
the States. It was only a little while after that 
there came a panic, and Mackenzie's shares, which 
he had meant to sell in order to cover the advance 
he made me, were worthless. The bank itself went 
down. Mackenzie's explanations availed him noth- 
ing. Too proud to ask any favor, and conscious 
that he had done nothing wrong, he scarcely at- 
tempted to save himself. He was arrested, and it 
ended in a sentence of penal servitude. 

"I knew nothing of it all at the time, nor in- 
deed until years after. I wrote to him, but there 
came no reply. He would not let me know what 
he had suffered for my sake. Then my letters 
ceased to find him. I, meanwhile, after wandering 
about for some time, managed to get to Montana, 
and soon found myself in possession of a property 
that turned out to be very valuable. I left with 
the fortune, that was not great by any means, but 
which satisfied me, and my wife and I came back 
to England. My one thought and effort has been 
to find my friend. I have gone in vain hither and 
thither. O, it is cruel to think he was here, here — 
and I never knew it." 

Again he paced the room in silence. 

"But I must see Janet," he said, as he sat down 
once more. "Thank God, it is not tpQ late for me 
to care for her." 
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Parson Montgomery left the room in search of 
her. 

"Mrs. Frazer," he said, "there is an old friend 
of yours waiting to see you." 

She, thinking sadly within her heart that she 
had no longer any old friends, came into the room. 

"Janet Mackenzie," cried Macdonald, "don't 
you know me?" 

"O Donald, Donald ! And he is gone !" 

She sat with folded hands, without excitement, 
apparently without emotion. 

''He loved you," she said in a voice that sank 
to a whisper, "he loved you." 

Macdonald's heart was too full for words. 

Now, without fear, without reserve, Mary met 
Donald. But Mrs. Frazer would not leave the par- 
sonage. 

"I have been out of the world too long to face 
it now. And the Vicar is too good for me to seek 
another home." 

And Mary, although there was no longer any 
thought of her becoming a schoolmistress, steadily 
went on with her work. 

It was three years later that they were married 
by Parson Montgomery. And when it was asked, 
"Who giveth this woman away?" it was Farmer 
Gr^ory who stood forward to give up his little 
maid. 



CHAPTER X 

MARKING THE LAMBS. 

What do you Methodist people make of the 
holy sacrament of baptism?" asked the Parson one 
day, as they jogged along the road on their horses. 

"Well," said Farmer Gregory, "I don't know 
that I 've any right to speak for any one but my- 
self. You know how temperament, and even chance, 
has much to do with a man's opinions. With us, 
as with you, perhaps a great many have accepted it 
as the proper thing to do, without much reasoning 
about it. Yet I expect there are very many who 
would agree with me." 

"The wisest folks are those who agree with us, 
of course," laughed the Parson. 

"At any rate, the agreeable people are those who 
agree with us, as Disraeli said; and I am afraid 
you will not agree with me in this matter, at any 
rate. Well," said Farmer Gregory, "I for my part 
can not think that baptism can make any child more 
to God or dearer to God than it was before. I do 
not think I could call God my Father if He did not 
love every child living with all the love He has got, 
whether baptized or unbaptized. That is where it 
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hurts me to think of election. If God is going to 
pick and choose among us in mere caprice and fav- 
oritism, I really think I should ask Him not to pick 
and choose me." 

"There at any rate I am one with you heart and 
soul," said the Parson. He had a way of turning 
upon you suddenly, throwing up his head with a 
jerk, his eyes flashing, and his lips closing firmly. 
"I recollect when I was a boy at school we had a 
master — 2. beast we called him, in the vigorcjus 
language of the schoolboy — ^and he was. He said 
he liked me and gave me marks that I knew I had 
not earned. And there was a poor little ugly fellow 
whom he disliked and never lost a chance of punish- 
ing. I tell you I came from that man's class feeling 
as if I had been guilty of a wrong. And I gave that 
poor little chap my top, my marbles, and even my 
knife to make it up to him. I always think that I 
should feel something like that if I were elected to 
heaven because I was liked, and another doomed to 
be lost because he was not liked. I could never 
enjoy a heaven of that sort, nor could I trust, much 
less love, such an one. I am with you there." 

"Well, Parson, I can not think that the Heavenly 
Father is going to love the little child that has had 
some water sprinkled on it by any hand in the world, 
more than he loves a little one that has no chance 
of any such privilege. If you and I should come 
upon a lost child, it would not matter two straws 
to us whose child it was or where it came from. We 
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should feel at once that the helplessness was its 
claim, and everything in us would go out to it in 
pity. And if it was lost by a mother's carelessness 
or sin, its claim upon our help would be none the 
less, rather indeed we should pity it all the more. 
Is not this the spirit of what the Lord Jesus said, 
If ye, then, being evil, know how to pity and help 
a lost little one, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven?" 

"Well, what then is the use of baptism at all ?" 
said the Parson. "Do you mean anything by it, or 
nothing? It always seems an awful thing to me to 
take the name of God in vain in some blind passion, 
but to kneel and deliberately ask God to do some- 
thing which really is nothing is a thousand times 
worse." 

"Well, yes," said Farmer Gregory; "but our 
meaning of these things may be dull and confused, 
and yet the earnest desire and purpose may receive 
more than it can ask or think." 

"Thank God, that is ever so," said the Parson, 
fervently; "but I should like to hear just how it 
seems to you." 

"Well, to my mind the sacrament of baptism 
is just like the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. A 
man is not spiritually the better for eating a bit of 
bread or drinking wine from a cup, if that is all. 
But the bread sets forth the great fact of Christ's 
death for us; puts it within our reach; brings that 
infinite love within the compass pf my grasp; sets 
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it before us so that the bodily senses help our faith 
to make it all our own." 

"Ah, that is strange," said the Parson; "you 
have hit exactly upon Lacordaire's thought : He who 
by an infinite expansion reveals himself in creation, 
by an infinite contraction reveals himself in the Holy 
Sacrament" 

"Well, that is how I. think of baptism," Fanner 
Gregory went on. "The Heavenly Father's love 
holds all the children as his own. The devil has no 
little ones — ^they all belong to the Lord Jesus. And 
if they die, we all believe they go to heaven in virtue 
of the blessed Savior's love and sacrifice for them. 
That is true whether they are baptized or not. But 
baptism brings vividly, livingly, the fact of that 
great love before us, focusses it, so to speak — ^the 
fact that the Lord Jesus is their Savior, and that the 
Holy Spirit is given to them, not to make them 
children of God, but because they are already his." 

"That is not quite our view," said the Parson. 

"Well, certain of your own prophets have 
thought so. Robertson of Brighton puts it well, so 
it seems to me. Coronation, he says, does not make 
the king. King Edward was king before his coro- 
nation. But coronation recognizes and declares that 
which he is in virtue of his birth. Not made the 
sons of God are we in baptism, so it seems to me, 
but that is recognized and declared which we are 
in virtue of our birth." 
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"Well, to my mind baptism is that, and yet it 
is a blessed mystery which is much more than that. 
We must talk of it again." 

For here they had reached the bridge at which 
their ways parted — their hard highways, I mean, 
for one might find a figure in this bridge above the 
stream by which they both got over it and home. 

It was a day or two after that Farmer Gregory 
came upon the Parson arrayed in long gray cotton 
coat busied among the lambs. It was a lovely day 
in spring. There was a tenderness in the air as if in 
pity for all the young life that lay in the nest, or 
hid in the grass, or bleated from the field. There 
was the sweet breath of the early flowers, and every- 
thing was rich with beauty and full of gladness. 
The lark went soaring with rapturous music until 
it was lost in the light; the cuckoos called to each 
other as if surprised to find an old comrade come 
back again ; and the swallows skimmed the meadow. 

Farmer Gregory leaned on the gate, and looked 
on the scene where the Parson was superintending 
the work of his men, who were setting the master's 
initial — a big broad M— on the fleecy coats of the 
lambs. Those already marked ran from the fold, 
flicking long tails, and seeking their own among 
the troubled mothers. The others prisoned in the 
pen sent forth a plaintive cry for help. 

The Parson had come over to speak to the 
Farmer, and as they stood together at the gate the 
old shepherd, crippled badly with rheumatism, hob- 
bled along his way. 
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"Good-morning, Richard," said Fanner Greg- 
ory. 

"Good-momin', maister; it be pretty weather." 

"Beautiful, beautiful. Your lambs have come 
along fine." 

"Iss, maister ; never knawed mun better." 

"Whose lambs are those over there in the fold ?'* 
asked Farmer Gr^ory with an air of innocence. 

"What, sir?" said the old man wondering, and 
he scratched his head by way of gathering his wits 
together, just as the sheep dog was used to drive 
the sheep into a comer — "whose be they? Why, 
Parson's of course." 

"I see these are the Parson's — they have got his 
name on them. But I mean those without any 



name." 



"Why, o' course they be hisr— one so much as 
another." 

"What do you put the name on them for, then ?" 

"What fur ! Why, for to shaw that they be his." 

"O, not to make them his?" 

"O' course not, sir." 

"Ah, Parson," laughed Farmer Gregqry, as he 
went on his way, "just like baptism. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ADAM REDDIFORD GOES UP TO LONDON 
AND TAKES A CORNISH PARTY 

Away on the outskirts of the parish was the 
farmstead of Badgeworthy. Here dwelt Adam Red- 
diford and his wife Isabella, with their one daugh- 
ter, Esther. 

He was a quiet little man, who for seventy years 
had gone along the daily round of farm life. On 
market-days when he went into Bideford or over 
to Fulworthy, as the case might be, he did his 
business and then put in the horse and started for 
home when others were just beginning to look 
around. Even the added attractions of Fair days 
had no charm for him. He found his pleasure in 
his work. And at the little chapel where the 
scattered families gathered, he was the reliable 
leader and steward, whose place was always filled 
and whose different duties were discharged with 
a precision that never failed. 

If the perfect man is he whose tongue gives no 
offense, Adams Reddiford might claim perfection, 
though he would be the last to do it. Never hurried, 
never worried, the flow of his life was an even 
stream, never in flood, and never dry. His life had 
no tides, and only his ceaseless industry kept it from 
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stagnation. Isabella, his wife, like a true yoke- 
fellow, had learned to keep step and time with him. 
Father, mother, and daughter shared, it seemed in 
an equal degree, the spirit of complete contentment 
with the quiet round of their daily work. 

It was on an autumn afternoon that I sat with 
them at tea. Such a tea as one can only find in that 
West country — the bowl of yellow cream ; the dish 
of "cut rounds," on which the cream was crowned 
with a tracery of treacle ; the saffron cake ; a pie of 
blackberries and apples; the home-made bread and 
delicious butter, all in bewildering abundance. And 
here it was that I heard the story. It was Esther 
who began about it. 

"You heard tell, didn't 'ee, sir, 'bout faither, the 
terrible scare what he gived us ? You would never 
think it of mun, neither." 

"What was it?" said I, wondering what strange 
freak this quiet Adam could be guilty of. 

"It got in the papers, and all, down here — so I 
expect it was in the London papers, just the same," 
said the wife, glancing at her husband, who sat look- 
ing as if he were quite innocent of any part in the 
matter. 

"And you did n't hear about it ?" asked Esther, 
wondering; "well, well, to be sure. Shall I tell 
about 'ee, faither?" 

"Iss, my dear, if you mind to," said Adam, help- 
ing himself to a slice of saffron cake. 

"Well," said Esther, "it was when the railway 
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was opened over to Ftilworthy that faither came 
home from market one day and brought a piece of 
paper along with mun, telling up about an excursion 
train to London for a few shillings there and back. 
It was going to start twelve o'clock at night and 
give 'ee a day in London and home twelve o'clock 
the next night. Well, faither he put it upon the 
chimley mantelpiece, and every time he came in, he 
tookt hold of it and put up his glasses and read it 
sort of over to hisself . Then he would sit wonderful 
quiet, looking out of the window and almost forget- 
ting to eat his vittles. 

'Bad, are 'ee, faither ?' says mother. 

'No!' says faither, sort of waking up and 
takin' hold of the knife and fork. 

'What be thinkin' 'bout, then ?' says mother. 

'Aw, nothing partic'lar, I b'lieve,' says father. 
Well, it was about a week later when faither 
stood holdin' thicky li'll paper in his hand. Then 
he out with it all of a sudden. 

7 be goin/ says faither. 
'Mother, she put down her knife and fork — for 
she do always carve the dinner — and she gave a 
sort of a jump. 'Goin'?' says she, with a fright. 
Where to, then?' 

" 'London,' says faither, scarin' out of the win- 
dow like as if he was afraid to look her in the face. 
Mother, she dropt the knife and fork and was trem- 
blin' all over — 'You goin' to London! Whatever 
forr 
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" *To see it, o' course/ says faither, so quiet as 
could be. 

" 'Aw, my dear,' says mother, *do n't 'ee, do n't 
'ee ; I shan't never see 'ee no more ; 'tis hundreds o' 
miles away,' says mother, *and I couldn't live 
through the night for thinkin' about 'ee, and you 
all that long way off. You'd be robbed and killed 
and murdered, I know you would — ^and not a crea- 
ture in the place for 'ee to turn to if you was. And 
you won't know your way about, nor nothin'.' And 
mother tried to keep from cryin' but could n't *I 
can't bear to think about it.' 

" 'Well, faither,' says I, *you'm the last man in 
the world that I should have thought it of — ^to go 
gallivantin' about come to your time o' life; you 
that was never further away from home than Bide- 
ford or up to Launceston in all your bom days.' 

"Poor mother, she looked up with tears in her 
eyes. *Do 'ee mean it?' says she. 

" 'Iss,' says faither, lookin' out o' the window 
all the time like as if his mind was made up about it. 

"Well, mother she could n't eat no dinner, and 
I couldn't think o' nothin' else. I was makin' 
butter, but I catched myself mostly stoppin' and 
wonderin' what the parish would say about it — 
faither so staid a man as ever was, never goin' 
nowhere, and he to be off by this here excursion 
train to London ! 

" 'You shall drive me ini to Fulworthy this 
evenin',' says faither to me. 
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" 'Shall I put 'ee up somethin' to eat ?' mother 
asked. 

" 'Well, iss/ says faither, 'ye may so well ; I 
shall want somethin' before I come home again, I 
'spect.' 

" 'If you ever do,' I says, 'it is a terrible place 
for anybody to lose their selves — so I 've heard 
tell/ 

"Poor mother, she took a girt basket and put 
in enough for a fortnight. There was a big piece o' 
bacon^ and half a dozen pasties, and a loaf of bread, 
and a pound o' butter, and a dozen eggs, and all 
sorts o' things. 

" 'Why here, my dear,' says faither, 'I can't go 
walkin' about London with a girt basket like that 
'pon my arm; 'tis only a couple o' days.' And he 
would n't have nothin' more than two pasties that 
he put in his pocket, and a girt bit o' saffron cake 
wrapt up in a newspaper. 

"Well, us drove into Fulworthy, faither and me, 
and got there about eight o'clock. I wanted to 
stay and see mun off, but he would n't hear of it 
The train did n't start till midnight." 

Then Esther stayed in her story and laughed. 

"Dear, dear," she went on, "he 'most missed it 
after all ; faither did n't say nothin' about it, not his 
own self, but I heard tell of it afterwards, how that 
he sat down and went to sleep. And the guard o' 
the train, says he, 'I seed Adam Reddiford here this 
evenin' and he said he was goin' to London — ^but I 
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can't find mun. The guard found 'ee fast asleep in 
the waitin'-room, didn't ee, faither?" 

"Iss, I b'lieve he did; you see it was a terrible 
long time for anybody to wait," Adam explained, 
"and I wasn't used to it." 

Then Esther went on with her story. 

"Well, I came home, and there was poor dear 
mother kneelin' down by the table; and what with 
cryin' and prayin' and prayin' and cryin' she was 
fast asleep 'pon her knees. 

"I woke her up when I come in, and told her she 
must go to bed. 

" *I can't, my dear,' says mother, *I can't. I 
shan't never see mun no more, so far off, and such 
a terrible place and all.' 

" 'Well,' I said, *I '11 read 'ee a bit of a chapter.' 
So I took that Psalm about the Lord preservin' thy 
coming out and thy goin' in, and not sufferin' thy 
foot to be moved, and He that keepeth Israel doth 
neither slumber nor sleep. And I turned to they 
words about *He shall give His angels charge con- 
cemin' thee, to keep thee in all thy ways' — 'Mother,' 
I said, 'if God have said all that, there's no need 
for you to keep awake, is there ?' 

"She did go to bed, but I do n't believe she had 
a wink o' sleep till four o'clock in the momin'. 
When I stirred I heard her keep on sayin', 'Oh God, 
give Thine angels charge concemin' him.' " 

Then the mother herself broke in with tears in 
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her eyes. "And He did. He did. And I do bless 
Him for it, and shall so long as I do live.' 

"Now, mother," laughed Esther, "you must lev 
me tell the story. You'm in too much of a hurry." 

"Well, go on, my dear," said the mother. "I 
do n't think I could tell it either. But *t was won- 
derful." And the face was filled with a look of 
worship. 

And again Esther went on with the story. 

"Well, the next mornin' — 'bout eight o'clock, 
wasn't it, faither?" 

Iss, just 'pon the stroke of eight." 

Well, 'bout eight o'clock faither got into the 
station and began to look about a bit, feelin' so lost 
as a needle in a bottle of hay — and wishin' hisself 
home again." 

"No, no," said Adam, "that be'nt zackly so." 

"Well, it ought to be to my thinkin', laughed 
Esther. "When faither he sat down and ate a bit 
o' cake for breakfast. When he got up he saw a 
man with a cab, what they call — a decent-lookin' 
man with a tidy horse. And faither come up tryin' 
to look, I expect, like as if he'd abeen used to it 
all his days, and never done nothin' else. 
1 want to see London,' says faither. 
'Where do you want to go to then?' says the 
man. 

" ^Anywhere and everywhere that I can in the 
day,' says faither. *And I do want you for to 
show me round. I '11 pay you right enough,' says 
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faithcr, *and if you do want another horse before 
the day is done you can get it. I got till twelve 
o'clock to-night ; we can rest a bit now and then if 
you mind to.' 

"So the man came down from his seat and 
opened the door. 'You'm from the country, I 
reckon,' says he. 

" 'Never mind where I do come from/ says 
faither, terrible afraid o* they London sharpers. 
*And I be'nt goin' inside neither,' says faither, 
'where I can't see nothin'. I 'm comin' up 'poci the 
box alongside o' you.* 

"Well, the man drove mun about for to see they 
girt Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. 
And bye and bye faither began for to get a bit 
himgry. So he pulled out a pasty and broke it in 
two, and offered the man half of it. 

" 'Well there,' says the man, 'to be sure — 't is a 
pasty, and I han't seen one not for this thirty year.' 

" 'Do n't they have them up here, then ?' says 
faither. 

" 'No, that they do n't,' says the man, 'never 
heard tell of 'em. 'T is good !' says the man. 'It 
do take me back home again/ 

Where 's that, then ?' says faither. 
Well, I don't s'pose you ever heered tell of 
it,' says the man. 'You might say 't is Devonshire 
and you might say 'tis Cornwall and not be out 
of the way. 'T is most between the two." 

What 's the name of it then ?' says faither. 
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" 'Bridgetstow/ says the man. 

" *An,' indeed/ says faither, all so innocent as a 
new-born baby, *I know'd a man that come from 
there.' 

" ' 'Tis up thirty years agone since I left it. I 
reckon there been a brave many changes since then.' 

" *Iss, I know'd a man that lived in that parish,' 
says faither again. 

" 'What was he called then ?' says the man, tak- 
ing another bite at the pasty. 

" *Let me see,' says faither. *Adam, Adam, what 
was it?'" 

Then Esther stopped and turned to me with a 
laugh. "You wouldn't think it of faither, would 
'ce, that he could be so deep? 

^Do 'ee mean Adam Reddiford?' says the man. 
^Iss,' says faither, 'that's the name — Reddi- 
ford.' 

"Then the man laughed. 'He married Isabella 
Wonnacott.' 

" 'Iss he did,' says faither ; 'and 'twas the best 
day's work he ever done.' Now, mother, do n't you 
blush about it," said Esther. 

" 'He would n't have done it if I could have had 
my way,' says the man. 

" 'An' how was that then ?' says faither. 

" ' 'Cos I wanted her myself. And I comed 
away from Bridgetstow because I couldn't have 
her.' 

" 'Will 'ee have some more pasty?' says faither, 
puUin' the other out of his pocket. 
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Will I?' says the man. 'Well, I will if you 
can spare it, and thank 'ee. I have n't tasted nothin' 
so nice since I come away.' 

" 'I should n't wonder,' says faither. 'Shall 1 
tell you for why?' 

"The man turned, wondering what faither was 
meanin'. 

" 'Isabella Wonnacott that was — she is Isabella 
Reddiford now — she made that there pasty.' 

"Then the man stopped his horse. And I expect 
all they folks up there to London stared for to see 
a couple of men 'pon the box of a cab, each with a 
bit o' pasty in his hand, lookin' hard at each other 
without so much as a word between them, only 
their mouths wide open. 

Why, you 're Adam Reddiford,' says the man. 
'Iss, and you're Christopher Bailey,' says 
faither. 

"Then they shook hands and went on shakin' 
hands, till faither said a policeman come up and 
told them for to get on because they was blockin' 
up the traffic. 

"I do n't believe he saw much of London after 
that," said Esther, "for the man drove mun to his 
house and took mun to see his wife, didn't he, 
faither?" 

"Iss — ^but he didn't say nothin' more about 
mother," said Adam quietly. 

Then Esther finished the story. 

"He had three or four cabs of his own, this here 
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Christopher Bailey had — and a'most a dozen horses. 
And they sat talkin' about Bridgetstow and they old 
folks home-long till the man said if faither wanted 
for to catch thicky excursion train it was busy all 
for to do it. 

"And when faither come for to go off says he: 
'How much have I got for to pay ?' says he. 'Pay !' 
says this here Christopher Bailey — 'pay ! If you '11 
give my love to Isabella and tell her to send up a 
pasty and a bit o' cream, I shan't want no payin'.' 

"Sent mun up three or four, didn't 'ee, mother?" 
said Adam. 

"Of course she did," laughed Esther, "and she '11 
send up three or four more come Christmas, and a 
saffem cake and a girt dish o' cream. Now, mother, 
there is n't no need for to go blushin' about it." 

"And so the angel was a cabman," I said as 
Esther finished. 



CHAPTER XII 
A TREASURED MEMORY 

The Parson and Farmer Gregory had been out 
for a day's shooting. A tramp across the stubble 
and through the turnips for partridges ; a turn down 
through the woods, where from the golden bracken 
rose the pheasant swift over the tree tops; then 
along the cliff side, where the rabbits ran across the 
clearing; and then down to the valley, marshy and 
moist, where the woodcocks lay. And now after 
the day's fag and a comfortable dinner, they sat 
together before the blazing wood-fire, each with his 
pipe, and with all that delicious sense of restfulness 
and comfort which only a day's hard work in the 
open air can give a man. Of all people in Gk)d's 
world, keep your pity most for those who never get 
thoroughly, honestly tired. Ennui — what is that? 
It is the weariness of those who never get tired — 
the weariness of doing nothing. The rest of the 
laboring man is sweet, because the toil of the labor- 
ing man is in God's open air. And in the case 
of the sportsman there is the added zest— eye and 
ear, everything watchful and alert — the yelp of the 
spaniel, and then, instantly, the tightened grasp of 
the gun; or the pointer standing with uplifted foot 
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and outstretched nose — then comes the cautious 
tread — a whirr, a rise, a bang. Then to sit at din- 
ner hungry as hunters; and afterwards to lie back 
in an easy-chair by the fire — that is to know a luxury 
that millionaires might envy — a whole heaven above 
the feverish excitements of a great city. 

"Did I ever tell you," said the Parson, looking 
into the fire, "that I owe something to Methodism — 
perhaps more than I can ever pay ?" 

"You ?" cried the Farmer, with a tone of amaze- 
ment, "I never knew that." 

"Well, I should be worse than ungrateful if I 
did not acknowledge it. You were talking the other 
day about the Roman centurion and what he taught 
the Apostle Peter. I should be very foolish if I 
thought that many of your good people could not 
teach me much that I need to know — ^and perhaps 
not knowing my need, like St. Peter of old. It was 
when I was a curate in Lincolnshire. The best and 
brightest of my little choir was the daughter of a 
laborer, one of those beautiful souls that you find 
sometimes, as if an angel had slipped into Gk^d's 
world unawares; and so soon they spread their 
wings and fly away home again. Well, one wild 
winter's day she had been caught in a snowstorm. 
Her father was away, and she had gone out to 
fetch home the cows. They had got out of the 
field, and she had wandered some distance looking 
for them, when that awful blizzard swept in from 
the sea. Blinded and bewildered by it, she wandered 
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hither and thither, until by the time she reached 
the cottage door she was drenched to the skin and 
chilled to the bone. Then consumption developed, 
and in a very few weeks we knew the end was near. 
I visited her constantly, for if she had been my own 
sister or daughter I do not think I could have felt 
a deeper grief or a greater sense of loss. 

"One day — it was Easter Monday — I had called, 
taking with me a cross of white flowers with which 
the church had been decorated. When I got to 
the door, the mother met me and said, 'Mrs. Mawer 
is with her now, if you do not mind waiting. My 
daughter will be very grieved not to see you.' 

" *I can wait quite well/ I said. *J would not 
disturb Mrs. Mawer on any account.' 

"I knew her well as the Lady Bountiful of the 
parish. She and her husband were the principal 
Methodists of that part. Wealthy, generous, hos- 
pitable, I had known how much they did in the 
parish in ministering to sick and poor folks, but I 
never guessed until that day how much more this 
good soul did for them. Daily there had come to 
the sick girl a jelly or a bunch pf grapes, or some 
tempting and dainty dish. 

"The door of the inner room was open, so that 
the sick girl could get all the air she needed, and I 
could not help hearing the conversation that passed 
between them. 

" 'And yesterday was Easter Sunday,' said the 
girl, in that voice which was daily growing weaker 
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and had now become almost a whisper. *I did so 
long to be at church/ 

" *Yes/ said the visitor, 'and now every Sunday, 
and indeed every day, is Easter Day, since Christ 
lives to die no more. And He comes to lay His 
hand upon us as He did upon him of old, saying, 
Fear not, I am alive for ever more.' " 

Perhaps you will not understand it," the Par- 
son said, "but to me who read day after day the 
Gospel for the day and the Epistle for the day, I 
had come to have the Christ for the day. I was lost 
in amazement at this saying: Every day is Easter 
Day, 

"Then there came a hush, and I knew the visitor 
had kneeled to pray. Tender, gracious, beautiful, 
with such simple confidence, that good woman 
seemed to lay the sick girl at the very feet of the 
Lord Jesus. The whole atmosphere of the place 
was holy, and I said in my heart, 'This is none other 
than the gate of Heaven.' 

"When I came into the room there was a light 
and joy and peace in the face of the girl that I had 
never seen before. All that I could say seemed to 
be poor and empty and formal, beside the holy 
unction of that good woman's presence, and I came 
away, wondering if, after all, I knew anything about 
the true life. 

"Well, it happened that a very few days after I 
was taken with typhoid fever. As soon as Mrs. 
Mawer heard of it, she hurried to my rooms to ask 
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if she could do anything, and before I could speak 
had put off her bonnet and shawl and stood at my 
side. 

" *You know nursing is everything/ she said 
with that gentleness of hers. *I have sent for a 
nurse for you, but she can not get here until this 
evening, and until then you will have to put up 
with me. I do n't think you are lying quite com- 
fortably.' 

"She lifted me up and set my pillow smoothly 
under my head, and seemed to leave a charm upon it. 

" *Now for the medicine/ she whispered, moving 
noiselessly to and fro. Hourly she brought me the 
milk and stimulant the doctor had ordered. On my 
table was set a bunch of flowers. Her soft, cool 
hand rested upon my head. 

" 'You must tell me if there is anything that I 
can do for you, you know. It is so little we can do 
at best.' 

"I lay looking at the dear motherly face for 
some time. Then I ventured to say, 'There is one 
thing that I should like you to do for me beyond 
all else.' 

" 'And what is that ?' she asked. 

Will you pray with me/ I said. 
'At once she kneeled, and as a child talks to its 
father, so she spoke with such holy confidence to 
God. The influence of that prayer has never left 
me. In that hour a new light dawned. Until then 
I had been like him of old who saw men as trees 
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walking. Now I saw Him as never before. It was 
indeed Easter Sunday. I had found the unchanging 
presence of the living Christ. Into my heart there 
came a sweet consciousness that He loved me and 
gave Himself for me, and the blessedness of that 
hour has never been wholly lost." 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONCERNING JAMES COBBLEDICK, POST- 
MAN AND PREACHER 

It was as I walked with Parson Montgomery and 
Farmer Gregory that we met James Cobbledick, the 
lame postman, who, with his donkey and cart, was 
returning from his rounds. He was a "Bible Chris- 
tian" in at Combe, leader and local preacher at the 
little chapel there. "Brianites" the older folks called 
themselves, notwithstanding the B. C. 1865 which 
stood over the porch. The story went that some 
visitor read it as Before Christ. 

Seeing us he must needs pull up that petted 
donkey of his, which was as willing to stop as to 
go and yet not more so — and that is surely the 
greatest compliment any ass can pay to his master. 
The scornful allusion of the early scoffer who 
chalked the ass's head as the object of the Christian 
soldier's worship, may have come from the tender- 
ness which he showed to the creature. James Cob- 
bledick certainly might have prompted some such 
blessed reproach. 

He explained to me one day, "A donkey, sir, to 
my thinkin' is sort of sacred. I could no more speak 
a harsh word to a donkey or lift my hand 'pon un 
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than nothin'. I do share my victuals 'long with un 
and do sometimes wish I was so worthy of 'em as 
Simon is." 

Is that his name?" I asked. 
Part of it, sir." 

And what is the rest? Not Simon Peter, 
surely ?" 

"No, Simon the Cyrenian." 

"That is a fine name for a donkey," I said; 
"what made you think of that?" 

"He carried the Savior's cross. YouVe seen 
'pon the John Dorey the mark of Peter's finger and 
thumb to show it was the fish he caught?" 
Yes, I have seen that." 

Well, so there's a sign 'pon a donkey's back 
that is to me a sacred thing — the sign of the cross." 

As he spoke, Simon ran his finger along the 
dark lines that made the sacred symbol. 

"The only creature in the world," he went on, 
"that I can find that have got that holy sign. I 
daresay it was there before the Lord Jesus rode on 
the ass, saftne as the rainbow was in the heaven 
before Noah's time; but, like the rainbow, to me 'tis 
a sort of sign and 'tis sacred." 

I looked up into the old man's face. He was a 
brother of Mary Melhuish — for everybody was re- 
lated to everybody else in Bridgetstow. And he, too, 
had those eyes bright with celestial visions. He, like 
Mary Melhuish, had seen the King in His beauty, 
and his face had caught something of that Kingly 
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beauty for its own. Every curve and wrinkle was 
shaped into a smile as if a pathway had been 
trodden as his thoughts and longings went heaven- 
ward. His constant study was the Bible, and I was 
always glad to hear him talk, for he could dive to 
its depths as well as soar to its heights. 

"There 's a thing about that story of the Savior 
riding 'pon the donkey I do like to think about very 
much," he said to me one day. "It is one of they 
things that seemin' to me no man would have 
thought of — but 'tis just like Him." 

"What was it?" I asked. 

"Well, the Lord Jesus sent His disciples to bring 
the colt whereon never man sat. And all the place 
was gay with their robes and green with the 
branches and ringin' with their welcomes and shouts. 
But that to my mind was not the prettiest thing 
about it." 

"What was that, then?" I said, wondering. 

"Why, He told them to bring the mother with 
the colt — the Savior would n't have the colt without 
the mother at its side. You couldn't put it in a 
picture, because it would sort o' take away all the 
dignity. But it was the making of the love. And 
that mother had for to take her part in the proces- 
sion. 'Tis in Mt. Matthew's gospel — all about them, 
how they brought the ass and the colt and put on 
both of them their robes, red and purple and white." 

As I looked into his face, with its sunny calm 
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and brightness, it was hard indeed to think that 
away in the far past James Cobbledick had been the 
champion wrestler and prize fighter. It was as 
sometimes in the darkness of the night on that wild 
coast I had felt the very house shake under the burst 
of the storm as the gale came roaring, screaming, 
laughing hideously; then moaning like a thing in 
pain and howling as it fled through the forest, while 
over all in all there broke the incessant thunder of 
the sea. Thus through the night. And yet on the 
morrow I have found the sea a stretch of molten 
gold beneath a heaven of cloudless sunshine, whilst 
the crystal waves came breaking as from a sea of 
glass mingled with fire. So was it that in James 
Cobbledick the fierceness had died out and left a 
perpetual summer and an unbroken calm. 

He had often talked to me of those early days. 

"Yes, I can mind old Boney" — for such was the 
way they spoke of the great Napoleon Bonaparte. 
"Seemin' to me in they days they could n't talk of 
nothin' else. There was no newspapers, and nobody 
got any letters, and most folks could n't have read 
them if they had. And so 'twas all sorts of rumors, 
and everybody added to it a bit here and a bit there, 
just as they mind to. They say that rollin' stones 
don't gather no moss. But rollin' stories do, get 
buried and smothered in it, till 'tis all moss. Dear 
ould mother would put us children to bed, and if 
she heard us so much as whisperin', 'twas — 'Now, 
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you go to sleep up there directly or I '11 fetch ould 
Boney to 'ee — iss, I wull/ And there it was, you 
never know'd which was worst — ^to stay awake 
thinkin* about his comin', or go to sleep and dream 
that he was there, with all they Frenchies just going 
for to cut off your head. Ould Boney — ^he was a 
terror, he was." 

Then the old man's face passed from its amuse- 
ment, and his voice took on a graver tone. 

"But they times — ^aw dear 1 When I do hear of 
the young folks goin' away for to better theirselves 
— ^not that I find any fault with that, not a bit — 
lev'em go out and do the best they can by all means. 
But I say to them, 'My dears, don't you forget 
what you have a-got to be thankful for. My father 
was the strongest man in the parish— could do 
almost so much as any two — ^and his reg'ler pay was 
only six shillings a week. That 's all.' " 

"Six shillings!" I said. "Do you mean that?" 

"Six shillings, sir, and nothin' more — a, shilling 
a day — 'cepts 'twas a jug of cider. There was four 
of us children, and everything cost twice as much 
as it do to-day, imless it was house-rent. There was 
not much play for us boys and girls in they times, 
and no schoolin' — only plenty of work. Before I 
could do more than just reach up to hold the bridle 
I was leading a horse along the canal for fourpence 
a day. I was eight years old then. And when I 
was nine I went for my victuals and twenty shillin' 
a year to work 'pon the farm. And after that 'twas 
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drivin' donkeys with sand from Broadmouth into 
Beer. And I grow'd up to be a big strapping chap, 
for all I had so much to do and got so little for it. 
Father was proud of me in they days, for I could 
wrassle anybody 'pon the canal bank 'cepts 'twas 
father his own self. And I could fight too, youngster 
though I was, any of they fellows that come along. 
I was hurt in a wrassle once and took home uncon- 
scious, and never got over it to this day neither. 
When I came to myself there was mother sittin' by 
my side. Her hand was on my head and the tears 
filled her eyes. I never forgot the words she said, 
*Some day it shall be. I know, some day. He is 
pledged to Thee, Lord.' And when I opened my 
eyes agair her face was shining like the face of an 
angel." 



CHAPTER XIV 

JAMES COBBLEDICK TELLS OF HIS CON- 
VERSION 

"The older I got, maister, the worse I grew. 
Though I could n't wrassle any more or fight, I used 
to swear dreadful, and was a terrible hard drinker. 
Never went to church or chapel — or so much as 
thought about it, and only made a scoff of them that 
did. Well, there was a revival up to chapel, and 
I wondered whatever it was, for it shook the whole 
parish like an earthquake. People came for miles 
to attend the services. I didn't go. I thought it 
was for the good folks, not for men like I was. But 
I began to think like never I did before One day 
I overheard my wife talking to a woman next door : 
'I 'm feared Jim is a-going to die.' 'Whatever do 
'ee think that for?' says the neighbor. 'Why, he 
have a-give up swearin', and he have n't been near 
the public-house for a week. And he've a lost his 
relish for his vittles, too.' 

"I can mind I was diggin' up the soil for plantin' 
'taties, and I said, 'Lord, Lord, if Thou would'st 
break my heart like I do scat these 'ere tummocks 
of earth abroad, there would be some chance for 
me.' 

"Well, there was a good old man in the village ; 
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he used to doctor the folks with herbs, and could 
stanch blood with a charm out of the Bible, and 
he was a mighty man in prayer. I've seed un take 
up a viper by the tail and stroke un down with his 
finger, and the thing would lie out all so stiff as a 
poker. 'He'll die to sundown,' he would say. I 
asked un one day how he did it, and he said 't was 
faith, and that it was writ down in the Bible, 'In 
the name of the Lord Jesus thou shalt take up sar- 
pints.' 

"Well, I went in for to sec un, and I asked un 
if he had a-got anything for to do me good, for I 
believed I was ill wished. 

" 'Iss,' says he, 'James, sit down. I have got 
a book of charms here,' says he, 'and there is one 
of them that will suit your case zackly.' So he 
brought forth his Bible and opened it. 

" 'Do you think, I said, 'there is any hope for 
me?' 

"'Why not, then?' says he. 'Pretty thing it 
would be if the Lord Jesus Christ come into this 
world for to save sinners, and haven't got your 
measure.' 

I been terrible bad,' I said. 
^Of course, of course,' says he, 'but what have 
that got to do with it ?' 

" 'Well, everything, have n't it ?' I said. 

" 'Not a bit,' says he, 'nothin' to do with it at 
all — ^'t is n't how big a sinner you are, but 'tis 
how great a Savior you have got/ 
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" 'But I— I— I ' 

" Iss/ says he, ' t is all I — I — I — ^with unbelief ; 
that 's the miserable conceit of it. We can't make 
too much of our sins when they do drive us to the 
Savior. But we can't make too little of them when 
they do drive us away from Him. Now, Jim, my 
dear,' says he, laying his hand tenderly upon my 
shoulder, 'you can't make yourself any better by 
thinkin' how bad you be. You take to thinkin' 
about Him — how He have come into the world a- 
lookin' for you, and a-longin' for you, like as if 
there was nobody else. Give me your finger,' says 
he ; and he took hold of my hand and put my finger 
on the open Bible. 'There, 'tis writ down for you,' 
says he; and he moved my finger along the letters, 
*Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast 
out/ 

"Well, I was thinkin' that I should have to go 
up to chapel and have a terrible time of it for nights 
and days, sweatin' and groanin', and then perhaps 
after a week of it I should go shoutin' like the rest 
of them. But, maister, it was n't in the earthquake, 
and it was n't in the fire, and it was n't in the storm 
of wind that it come to me. It was in the still small 
voice. I was sitting under the hedge with my dinner 
alongside ; but I had n't no heart for to touch it. I 
can see the place now all so plain as if it was yester- 
day. You do look down the slope of the hill and 
there 's a bend in the canal ; and then further down 
the meadows there's a path to the little wooden 
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bridge over the Tamar. In the woods on the other 
side the rooks was busy making their nests. 'Twas 
a grey day, and the clouds hid the sun, and there 
was a chill in the wind. I was down in the sheltered 
side of the hedge lodcing out upon it all. And they 
birds — ^they was always sort o' fond of me, the 
dears, and I always loved them, and they would 
come for to pick up the crumbs alongside of me. 
Well, there was a li'U robin that I held out a crumb 
to in my hand. He put his head on one side and 
looked at me so much as to say, 'I do n't think he 
would go for to do me any harm/ 

"'Come along, my dear,' says I, 'you don't 
know how much I would do for 'eel' And the 
robin come slowly hopping along, and he took the 
crumbs out of my hand. Then he flew up on a 
branch, the li'U dear, and began for sing a song. 
The moment I looked up there was the Lord Jesus 
right in front of me, holding out His hand with 
the nail-prints in it I And 'twas like as if He said 
them words over again — *Come along, my dear, 
you do n't know how much I would do for 'ee 1' I 
took it in a minute — ^the gift of life from the blessed 
Hand. And then, like the robin, I poured out my 
heart in praise. 

"Maister, I did n't know in they days what the 
Lord Jesus had said, but I have thought of it scores 
of times since then — 'Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these My little .ones, ye did it 
unto Me.' 
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**lt was a new world seemin' to me — a sacred 
world. The sun come through the clouds with a 
burst, and I felt a glow all over me like as if the 
sun was in my soul. Talk about Paradise with its 
trees and flowers — it was there that day. 

"When I sat down I could n't eat my dinner 
because I was so sad ; and when I got up I could n't 
eat my dinner because I was so glad. I blessed 
everything— everything — ^trees and flowers and the 
very bramble bush. 

"Talk about a thousand tongues to sing the 
great Redeemer's praise — there was ten thousand 
tongues singin' to me about how dear and beautiful 
He was. 

"I went up to the chapel that night and told 
them all about it. Some of the old folks didn't 
believe it was proper to be converted like that. 
But they could n't help believin' it was all right when 
they saw how different I was. I did n't know then 
what I 've learnt since : If Gk)d could send the 
ravens to Elijah, I can't see why He should n't send 
a robin to me. And if the Holy Spirit rested like 
a dove upon the Blessed Lord, it was wonderful con- 
descendin' that He should come to me in a little bird 
like that. 

"In they days I used to go to church in the 
morning — and I do still when I be home 'pon the 
Simday, but that be'nt very often." 

"No, indeed," I said, remembering how con- 
stantly I met him in some remote part of that 
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circuit which stretched for thirty miles in all along 
that coast and far inland. 

"And it helped me, maister — they church prayers 
did — helped me wonderful/' The old man laughed 
as he went on. "One day the Vicar met me, an', 
says he, *Cobbledick,' says he, *I am glad to see you 
at church on a Sunday morning/ 

" 'Iss, sir, I do enjoy they prayers terrible, ter- 
rible/ 

" 'But you go to the Bible Christian chapel in 
the afternoon and evening?' 

" *Iss, sir, and 'tis a blessed help along the road 
to heaven too ; I could n't do without it/ 

" 'Cobbledick,' says he, * 'tis inconsistent/ 

"I didn't knaw in they days zackly what that 
meant. It sounded something dreadful. 

" 'How so, sir?' I said. 

" 'Well,' says he, 'you kneel and pray to God 
Almighty to deliver you from all heresy and schism 
in the morning,' says he, 'and then you go right into 
the midst of it the very same day.' 

" 'Bless 'ee, maister,' says I, 'I do n't understand 
what that is, but I tell 'ee, I can find so much of my 
Heavenly Father in one as in the other, every bit.' 

"Well, that Sunday evening our preacher come 
into supper 'long with mother and me. 

" 'James,' says he, 'they tell me you go to the 
parish church in the momin' ?' 

" 'Iss, maister,' says I, 'I do.' 

" 'Well, be one thing or the other,' says he, 'you 
can't be both/ 
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" 'Why not then, sir?' says L 

" 'Because you can't/ says he. 

" 'Well, I can't see it, sir, not a bit.' 

" 'Then you must let me see it for you,' says he. 
'Make your home in one place or the other and 
stay there.' 

" 'Well,' I says, 'look here, sir. You 've got 
your own home, and no doubt you do count it is the 
happiest place in the world. But for all that you 
don't mind droppin' in long with me for a bit of 
bread and cheese, for to help 'ee on the way. And 
we be proud to see you, sir, I tell 'ee. Seemin' to 
me a hungry man do like to get so much as he can 
whether 't is here or there, for all he have got a home 
of his own and do like it best of all o' course. They 
Church prayers do help me to say what I aren't 
clever enough to think of for myself. Babies that 
have n't learnt to walk must ride in a peramylater, — 
and I am only a baby in religion yet, sir,' I said. 

" 'Well, it is time for you to be a man,' says he, 
'and to put away childish things,' says he. 

" 'Well, maister,' I said, "there 's times when a 
grown man is very glad to get a lift 'pon the road. 
I met you ridin' 'long with Farmer Gregory the 
other day comin' from Fulworthy. There have been 
many times when they Church prayers have borne 
my soul up to heaven like a carriage and pair, or a 
coach and four.' 

" 'Aw,' says the preacher, 'they that wait upon 
the Lrord shall renew thedr strength^, th^ shall 
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mount up on wings as an eagle. They do not need 
any carriage, whether it is a peramylator or coach 
and four/ 

"Well, maister," said the old man as he turned 
to me, "I 'm af eard the wrastlin' spirit was n't all 
gone out of me in they days. I had heard the 
Vicar read the story of Elijah, and was wonderful 
took up *long with it, so I said to the preacher — 

" 'That there 'Lijah was a man who waited 'pon 
the Icyrd if anybody ever did ?' 

" 'Certainly, certainly,' says he. 

" 'And for all that,' says I, 'he did n't send away 
they chariots of fire when they was to the door.' " 

Again the old man turned to me as he finished 
that morning's talk. 

"Aw, maister, it do hurt me when I do meet 
folks that do think they can shut up God Almighty 
in their awn li'U place, whether 'tis church or chapel. 
You might so well think that you could shut up the 
sun in your own li'U cucumber-frame." 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW JAMES COBBLEDICK FOUND A 
TEACHER AND LEARNT TO READ 

"Do you know what was the greatest trouble 
I ever had, and the greatest grief?" James Cobble- 
dick said to me one day. 

The day's work was done, and we sat in the 
doorway of his cottage. I thought of the long 
months he had spent in the hospital of the county 
town ; of all that he had suffered from the injured 
knee, and of the many operations he had under- 
gone. 

"Do you mean in the hospital ?" I asked. 

The sun had set, but its glow still lingered in 
the sky, and the evening star shone alone in the 
great expanse of the heavens. 

The old man suddenly became silent, as if the 
spell of the hour had fallen upon him. He did 
not seem to hear my question, and when he spoke 
there was a tone of awe in his voice as if he looked 
away into a world mysterious and sublime. 

"Maister, did you ever think of them words in 
the Book of the Revelation — I will give to him the 
morning star?" 
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"I do n't know that I have," I said. 

I had found long ago that the mystic imagery 
of the Book of Revelation had for him the greatest 
charm. 

"Well, I was thinkin' of it the other day," the 
old man went on, "and I said to myself — 'seemin' 
to me that for a conqueror the proper gift would be 
the evening star. The day done and the victory 
won, and he a-comin' home-long, tired and triumph- 
ant. And as the sun goes down he do put off his 
sword and his armor. Then the Lord God comes 
and says, *Well done, good and faithful servant, I 
will give thee the evening star for thy reward!' 
Then the warrior lies down to rest, as if he knew 
that the eyes of the angels was a-watchin' him, and 
that they had charge concerning him — for that is 
what the stars is like to me. But 'tis the morning 
star that God do give to the conqueror. That is 
wonderful, wonderful.' " 

"In what way?" I asked, for I failed to see 
what it was that meant so much to him. 

"Why, seemin' to me, the evening star is rest. 
But the morning star is the dawn of a new day, and 
the comin' of new opportunities — a chance of some- 
thin' bigger and better and more splendid. That is 
God's gift to the conqueror — not puttin' off the 
armor for sleep, but wakin' fresh and strong, an' 
goin' forth in the dewy mornin' to win another 
battle for the Lord." 

Again there came the silence. We both felt the 
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charm of the hour, and shrank from words lest we 
should break its spell. 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

Then suddenly the old man's mind reverted to 
the question with which our conversation had com- 
menced. 

"That was the cruelest pain I ever felt — before 
I could read. I bought a Bible, but it was terrible, 
terrible. I used for to take hold of it and think 
how that there was all that God said, and I could n't 
hear it. There was all that they mighty men did — 
Abraham an' Moses an' David an' Elijah — ^he was 
the grandest of all to my thinkin' — and to think I 
could n't get at it, so ignorant of it all as the beasts 
of the field or the fowls of the air. There was all 
that the prophets saw, an' all that the apostles said. 
And a thousand times worse than that — ^the cruelest 
of all was to think that there was my dear Lord 
a-walkin' about and I couldn't see Him! There 
He was talkin' His wonderful words, and I could 
not hear Him. There He was healin' the sick folks 
and blessin' everybody, and I could not get near 
Him. I have often thought about the blind beggar 
there to Jericho, and how he wanted for to see the 
Son of David. But that was nothin' alongside of 
me. I was blind and deaf and like a man in a 
prison or a grave. I carried it with me wherever 
I went, that blessed book — and I kept lookin' at it. 
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tryin' for to make some sense out of they letters, but 
it was no good. 

"I mind once in church the lesson was about the 
Apostle John weepin' because the book was sealed, 
and none prevailed to loose the seals thereof. I was 
that man. I had done it scores of times. Though 
I was sorry for un as I was for myself, for all that 
I was sort o' comforted to think a great apostle 
should have done the same that I did. Then I mind 
how they grand words come roUin' in upon me, like 
the breakers 'pon the sands, or like the sun burstin' 
out of a thunder-cloud — The Lion of the tribe of 
Judah hath prevailed to open the Book. Oh, how I 
prayed to God, a'most all day and night, that He 
would loose they seals for me. 

"I went to the Sunday school and sat down 'long 
with the little children in the A B C class. But 
there was n't one of them that could n't do better 
than me. Somehow it was no good. They letters 
seemed to go swimmin' in together and I could n't 
make 'em out one from another. The teacher at 
last got quite angry with me, and so good as told 
me to stay away, and that all they little children 
made a laughin'-stock of me. 

"Do you mind what it do say about wisdom in 
the first chapter of Proverbs ? 

" 'Because I have called and ye refused ; I have 
stretched out my hand and no man regarded, I will 
laugh when your calamity cometh. They shall call 
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upon me but I will not answer; they shall seek me 
early but they shall not find me/ 

"I 've aheard folks talk about them words like 
as if it meant God. Dear, dear! That isn't my 
Heavenly Father — never, never. 'T is a long way 
oflf from Him. 

" 'Like as father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him/ 

"That isn't the voice at all of my dear Lord that 
said, ''Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out/ 

"But that is true of wisdom — terrible true. 
There's a sayin', 'It 's never too late to learn.' No, 
never too late to learn how much you might have 
knowed if you'd only learnt it in time." 

Again the old man sat in silence, and it was 
some minutes before he went on once more. 

"I can't tell you the grief and bitterness it was 
to me. I used to go to church and to chapel, and 
listen to the readin' of they lessons. And then they 
shut the book. Shall I tell 'ee the nearest that I 
can think of? Well, I was like a man chained in a 
dungeon, dark and dreary and terrible lonely. And 
then when they lessons was read it was like as if 
somebody turned the key in the dungeon door and 
I stepped out into a garden where the flowers was 
growin', and the place was all full o' the breath o' 
heaven, and the songs of the birds, and there be- 
tween the dip of the hills I could see the shinin' sea, 
with a path of glory right up to the sun. Then 
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come thiey words : *Here endeth the lesson' 'Twas 
like as if the door was slammed, and I was back 
again in the dungeon. 

"Well, it come at last, the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah. The apostle looked for a Lion, and he saw 
a Lamb. That was how it come to me. I can mind 
that hour like as if there was n't another in my life; 
it do stand out in my memory like Rough Tor and 
Brown Willy there 'pon the moors, reachin* up to 
heaven. O, they blessed words — I took them in 
one by one. It was like when the Good Samari- 
tan come to that poor man that was left bleeding 
and half dead, an' brought him the oil an' wine. It 
was balm and life to me. %earn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart!' It was like as if the 
Lord His own dear self said it over and over to me. 
'My Lord,' I said, *wilt Thou have me for a scholar ? 
I 'm terrible ignorant, terrible, and I can't get on 
at all.' And it was like as if the Lord kept sayin', 
7 am meek and lowly in heart/ The music of it 
went singin' through my soul like as when the 
music of the harp come upon the troubled soul of 
Saul. 7 am meek and lowly in heart;' He would n't 
be ashamed of a poor dull scholar like me. An', 
maister, I went home, and took down the Book, and 
opened it. You may make of it what you mind to — 
I do n't like to tell folks about it who can't under- 
stand it, for to me 'tis sacred, sacred. It was just 
like as if that dear Lord give me strength an' wis- 
dom for to see it all in a minute. The words was all 
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in their places one by one, and I picked up the 
meanin' of it a'most without thinkin'— except that 
my eyes was so often full o' tears that I could hardly 
see. The seals was loosed. And then — ^and then !" 

The old man stopped. His eyes were closed, and 
the tears crept down his cheeks. His hands were 
tightly clasped. It was with a tone of awe and 
very slowly that he finished that evening's talk. 

"It was a new heaven and a new earth that I 
stepped into. Oh, the wonder of it, the glory of 
it, the beauty of it, the music of it I 

"O' course I had never read anything before, 
and perhaps that was it, but it wasn't like a book. 
I lived it all. I was there, there. I stood with they 
shepherds 'pon the hills and saw the flash o' the 
splendor an' heard the songs o' the angels. Iss, I 
was there. Right alongside the manger with Mary 
and Joseph and the Blessed Babe. I was part of 
it all, and sometimes felt like as if I was the whole 
of it. I saw the star, and I come along the way with 
they wise men, a-bringin' the gold and myrrh and 
frankincense, and I laid them at His dear feet." 

Once more he was still for a few minutes, and 
when he spoke again the voice sank almost to a 
whisper. 

"Maister, I do n't know what it will be like to 
step inside the crystal gates and walk the golden 
streets with they great saints of old, and to see Him 
as He is. But sometimes I do almost think I've 
done it — I 've done it." 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW JAMES COBBLEDICK BEGAN TO 

PREACH 

"It was the last thing I ever thought about." 
The old man laughed as he told me the story. "Me, 
a preacher! Well, if anybody had said that, I 
should have thought they was dreamin'. Yet there, 
they might ha' been dreaming and come nearer the 
mark than if they was wide awake. It was a dream 
that had most to do with it. When a man is asleep 
and quiet there's sometimes a chance for him to 
hear the still small voice, and when his eyes is 
home (shut) he is sometimes better able for to see 
the visions of God. 

"Well, things were in a wisht poor way up to 
Combe Chapel, and had been for a long time. The 
leading man had gone off and owed money to lots 
o' people — half a crown to one and five shilling' to 
another. 'T is about the hardest thing in the world 
to be in love and charity with your neighbor when 
he have borrowed so much as sixpence and gone 
away without paying 'ee back again. 

"And then, for two or three Sundays there was 
no preacher. Once 't was a terrible storm, and the 
man that was appointed couldn't get over to the 
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service. Another time the preacher was took bad 
all of a sudden, and could n't send anybody in his 
place. So the congregation had come down to 
half a score of folks. And the preachers said it 
was n't worth while to come ever so many miles for 
a handful o' people like that, and 't was agreed for 
to give it up. 

"Maister, I took it to heart cruel bad. I prayed 
to God day and night for to help, but I couldn't 
see what was to be done. The next Sunday the 
little place was to be shut up. It had been a Friends' 
meeting house in the old days, but they had all 
died out, and so 'twas gived to us for to hold 
services. It a'most broke my heart for to think of 
it — for the folk did n't like the goings on up to the 
parish church in they times, and didn't believe in 
the old Vicar either, for he wasn't like Parson 
Montgomery. And it was a long way for them 
that did want to go, in the dark and stormy weather. 

"Well, it come to Saturday night, and there 
was nothing done, only word had come that the 
place was to be shut up. 

"I sat before the fire thinkin' and prayin', with 
no heart for to go to bed, and I fell asleep in my 
chair. Then I had a dream — I had been readin' 
about the miracle of the loaves, and had left the 
Bible open just at that place — my hand was 'pon 
the page. 

"In my dream I was standing with a basket 
'pon my arm. I thought I was going home from 
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market. Then the blessed Lord come along His 
way looking like as if He was an hungered. His 
face was white, and the hand that He stretched 
forth was so thin and wasted that the tears come 
in my eyes. 

"'O Lord; I said, 'wilt Thou please to take 
this?' 

"His face lit with a smile as He took me by 
the hand and led me across the road. There lay a 
man so white and faint that he looked as if he 
was dead. 

"And the Lord said, 'If thou would'st feed Me, 
thou must feed thy poor brother.' 

"Then I flung myself down, and broke off the 
bread and helped him to all there was. And he 
ate it, and rose up, and went on his way. 

"Then my Lord led me to a little cottage door 
and passed within. There was a poor woman and 
half a dozen hung^ children. And the Lord said, 
'Give ye them to eat.' 

'Alas, my Lord,' I said, 'the basket is empty.' 
'Nay, My child,' said He, 'it is never empty 
when thou dost go on My errands.' And there it 
was, so full as ever, and I reached out enough for 
all of them, and my heart was full of a heavenly 
joy to see them all fed like that. 

"Then when I come forth to the door there 
was scores of hungry men an' women, so thick as 
they could stand, puttin' out their hands — and every 
hand was white and thin like as if they was starved. 
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"I wasn't afraid now. I went amongst 'em 
so fast as ever I could, handin' out a basket full to 
every one of them. 

"Then I woke. And there I was sittin' before 
the kitchen fire, with the Bible at my side, and as 
I stirred my eye fell upon they words — it was like 
as if the blessed Lord His own self spoke them to 
me, 'Give ye them to eat! 

"Well, it was plain enough what I had to do— 
/ must preach, 

"I was afraid to tell anybody about it, but that 
Sunday evening I went up and fetched the key and 
unlocked the door. I lit the candles by the desk, 
and the rest of the place was dark. 

"It seems a strange thing now for to think about 
it — me there for to go through the service, and 
nobody else. But somehow, I didn't think about 
it then. It was like a thing I had for to do, I was 
being led along a way that I knew not. I had n't 
got for to ask no questions, only to go right on. 

"Well, I gived out the hymn and sang it so well 
as I could, and then I prayed. I read the lesson 
about the Prodigal Son. Then I sang another 
hymn, and I gived out my text, 7 will arise and go 
to my Father!' 

"Maister, I had no trouble, not a bit. Thoughts 
come to my mind that I never had before, and words 
come so quick as I wanted 'em. It was n't me, 
I never thought about myself, I was all tookt up 
about the story. I saw it all — ^how the great love 
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of his Father followed him — no matter how far he 
went, he could not get outside that love. No 
matter what he did, that Father's love, day and 
night, went longin' after him, until it drew him 
home — right home — like I 've heard the moon to 
draw the tides, or the sun do lift the muddy puddles 
right up to be the white and fleecy clouds of heaven. 

"Well, all of a sudden, back there in the dark, 
I heard a groan, and then another. 

"I was all so tookt up with my subject that it 
give me quite a turn. 

"I stopped and took the candle in my hand and 
went back to the door. There was a man — the last 
man I ever expected to see in that place. 'Twas 
Petter Glasson — the worst old drunkard in the 
parish, a plague to the whole place and a terror to 
his wife and children. 

"He was 'pon his knees sobbing like a little 
child. 

" *Do 'ee mean it, James,' says he, *do 'ee mean 
it what you was telHn' up just now?' 
*0f course I do,' I says. 
'Do 'ee mean that that is how God Almighty 
do feel towards me!' 

" 'Zactly, Petter, zactly— ' 

" 'I can't bear for to think about it,' he groaned. 
*If He was going to send me to hell like they al- 
ways said, I could go along without troublin'. But 
if God is like that, always watchin' and lookin' and 
longin', and sort of breaking His heart about me, 
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I can't stand it. I can't I be n't nohow worth it, 
James/ 

"I knew 't was no good for me to say anything. 
The sun in the heavens and God's own showers 
can't do no good until the life is in the plant — 
then you will get the fruit and the garden where 
all is peace, and the paradise where God can walk 
and talk with His child in the cool of the day. 
The love that is word only is n't enough — it is the 
love of God shed abroad in the heart. I do knaw 
that the Heavenly Father loves us well enough to 
make anybody sure of His love, and in His own 
way. 

"Well, I was just saying they blessed words 
over to myself : 'When he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and ran, and fell on his rteck 
and kissed him. And he said. Bring forth the best 
robe — ' 

" *No, no — He must n't, He must n't,' sobbed 
Petter. *I can't bear it; me to be loved like that! 
No — I ought to be hurted and — ^and — damned. O ! 
my God!' 

"Then he fell down by the seat and lay there 
ever so long. Directly he sprung up on his feet, 
and you never saw such a change. There was the 
marks of his drinkin' and a dreadful black eye that 
come from a fall when he was drunk. But for all 
that, his face was shinin' like the face of a angd 
and his eyes was like flames of fire. He laid hold 
o' the back o' the form, swaying hisself to and fro. 
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Then come one great shout, Glory! and he fell back 
again like as if it was more than he could bear. 
"Well, the news of it went all over the place 
like wildfire. Petter Glasson was converted. And 
it made all the more stir 'cause nobody knew that 
there was service up to the chapel. 

"The neighbors stood talking about it in little 
groups, terribly excited. 

1 thought the place was shut up,' says one. 

^So 't was,' says another. 

Well, but there was no preacher!' 

Iss, James Cobbledick took the key and went 
up and had a service all by his own self.' 

'Did he preach and all ?' 

Iss, o' course he did.' 
^They could n't talk of nothing else, so I gived 
out I was going to preach every night that week. 
I was n't a bit frightened, not a bit. They words 
kept coming to my mind, ''My child, the basket is 
never empty when thou dost go on My errands/ 
"I preached every night for three weeks, and 
then went out in the villages round, for it was the 
beginning of a great revival ; there was hundred o' 
folks brought to God, and it spread for miles all 
up and down. 

"Well, that's how I began for to preach, and 
I 've been going on ever since, and the basket is so 
full as ever, bless the Lord." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"COMPETITION IS THE SOUL OF BUSI- 

NESS." 

The Parson and Farmer Gregory had ridden 
together into the market town of Fulworthy, a place 
that could scarcely give a reason for its existence 
except its weekly market. Asleep all other days, it 
woke up then, and sought to atone for its indolence 
by a great stir. Thither drove the fanners and their 
wives and daughters, with big baskets of eggs and 
butter and clotted cream. The streets were full of 
cattle, and the long line of upturned carts stood in 
front of every public-house. Each place of refresh- 
ment was crowded out, while those who served 
rushed hither and thither with steaming dishes, 
themselves perspiring and almost bewildered. 

A new tradesman had come into the town, and 
brought with him from the capital of the adjoining 
county new ways of business. His terms were cash, 
and his "stores," as he called them, sold everything. 
His shop-front was a marvel of plate glass, and the 
dressing of the window was a triumph of art. His 
advertisements met you for miles outside the town, 
disfiguring fence and gate. He sold the patent 
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medicines which the farmers' wives always kept on 
hand for their many ills, real and imaginary, at one 
shilling instead of the traditional thirteen pence half- 
penny — a saving that appealed to the innermost 
heart of the housewife. 

It was on their way home as they drove past 
one of these glaring advertisements that Farmer- 
Gregory pointed to it with his whip — "That fellow 
is stirring the town. He is wide awake, and our 
people have been half asleep." 

"Yes," said the Parson, tucking the rug about 
him, for the October evening was chilly — "Compe- 
tition is the soul of business." 

"Always ?" asked Farmer Gregory. 

"Yes, I think so." 

"In everything?" 

"Well, yes ; why not, if in one thing, in all ?" 

"In the Church as well as in the world ?" 

"Well, yes. I suppose we are as apt to go to 
sleep in one as in the other. We are to provoke 
each other to jealousy and good works. Certainly 
competition is a good thing as long as it is not 
spiteful or unbrotherly." 

"So I think, and yet there is a word which is 
a hard saying where there is competition — 7n honor 
preferring one another/ 

"That was St. Paul's grand idea of liberty," 
said the Parson, "and it really is very fine. Our 
idea of liberty is the right and opportunity to please 
oiu"selves ; but with him liberty was the opportunity 
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to please other people. Yes, healthy competition is 
good for us all round." 

"It occurred to me the other day how much all 
the Churches owe to John Wesley in one respect," 
said Farmer Gregory — "the Church of England, as 
well as the rest, though John Wesley never thought 
how much it meant." 

"Very likely not," said the Parson. "Provi- 
dence had to drive him in blinkers. If he had seen 
where he was going, he would have shied — perhaps 
have jibbed. You Methodists have gone beyond 
him." 

"I should hope so. Parson. We ought to — as 
far ahead of him as he was ahead of other folks 
in his day. New times and needs mean new ways 
and methods. We should be very foolish to refuse 
to go by the train because John Wesley rode on 
horseback, or to think it wrong to wear trousers 
because he wore knee-breeches and silk stockings 
and silver buckles in his shoes. That man is nearer 
to John Wesley who can strike out with new adap- 
tations to the age, than the man who only thinks 
or does as John Wesley thought and did a hundred 
years ago." 

"But what were you going to say about the 
Churches being indebted to him?" 

"Well, in his tender regard for the mother 
Church which he loved so well, he shrank from 
holding his services during church hours from 
eleven to one and from three to five. So he had 
his service at nine in the morning." 
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"Yes," said the Parson, with a laugh, "and then 
all the good Methodists went to the parish church." 

"They did," said the Farmer, "but gradually 
they found it awkward to do both, and the service 
came to be at the same hour in the morning." 

"In spite of John Wesley," said the Parson. 

"Well, unlike him, certainly. I think the early 
Christians were Jews on Saturday and Christians 
on Sunday, until they found a difficulty in being 
both. Or perhaps they were driven out of the 
synagogue." And there was a twinkle in the 
Farmer's eye. 

"That is where we were wrong, surely." 

"Well, that evening service was the first evening 
service in any Church, as far as I can find — Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian — nowhere was 
there any evening service, and now it is universal. 
Of course, it might have come without John Wesley, 
or it might not. But he began it. And it would 
be impossible for us to estimate the good that is 
done throughout the Christian world by that even- 
ing service. It is the leisure hour of the masses. 
In the morning some of the household must be 
busy. The afternoon is given up to the Sunday- 
school. The aggressive work of the Churches is 
perhaps mostly in the evening." 

"Yes, I quite admit that the greatest event of 
the century which ended in eighteen hundred is the 
wonderful revival of the work of God which has 
come to be known as Methodism. And I often 
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wonder that your folks have scarcely come to sec 
that the greatest event of the century that ended 
in nineteen hundred is the wonderful revival of the 
work of God in the Church of England. And as all 
the Churches shared in the first, so have all the 
Churches shared in the other. The public worship 
has been enriched by new hymns, new music, and 
indeed the whole service and the very house of 
God have been redeemed from slovenliness, and 
have been filled with reverence and beauty." 

"There we must all agree with you," said 
Farmer Gregory — "at any rate, we ought to if we 
do n't." 

"Why," laughed the Parson, "I am not an old 
man, and yet people would find it hard to believe 
if I were to tell them of what I found when I 
was going to my first curacy. I had called upon 
the old vicar, who had been there for over sixty 
years. He opened the door to me himself, a little 
wizened old man in rusty swallow-tail coat, with 
drab breeches, and gaiters of which half the buttons 
were undone. We had dinner in the kitchen with 
the maids and farm servants, and then he took me 
to see the church. The door was unlocked — indeed, 
the key was lost and had never been replaced. He 
went into it with his hat on and passed over the 
uneven stones to the altar. The table was rickety 
and worm-eaten, and was covered with a ragged 
piece of green baize — ^green in places, but stained 
and faded elsewhere. It was covered with crumbs, 
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and there were two or three bits of crust on it. 
He saw my look of wonder, and explained, 'The 
children come in here to eat their meat when it 
rains and forget to clean up the litter/ A torn and 
dirty surplice was flung over the broken altar rail- 
ing, half its length on the dusty floor. The first 
funeral I went to conduct I found the parish clerk 
with his hat on, sitting in the church basking in 
the sunshine, and comfortably smoking his long pipe. 
Yes, there is more than room for us all, if only 
there is no bitterness, and so long as it makes for 
righteousness.'' 

"That is the sad part of it," said Farmer 
Gregory, "when folks fling stories at a man, he is 
apt to pick up a stone and fling it back again. There 
is more than room for us all, I think, — there is need. 
Some people find themselves able to worship better 
with the stately forms of the Church service, while 
others prefer the simple fervor of a spoken prayer. 
Let a man have all the ritual he can think of, if it 
helps him nearer to God — chant and psalm and 
robes of every cut and hue, and all else that he 
will. But let him give the same freedom to his 
neighbor to do without them, if he prefers." 

"Certainly, certainly," said the Parson; "but let 
there be some consistency in their ways. The amaz- 
ing thing to me about you Methodists is that you, 
the latest and youngest of the great denominations, 
should be frightened out of your wits at anything 



new." 
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'Arc wc?" said the Fanner doubtfully. 
Well, so it strikes me. I was spending a 
Sunday with my uncle in London some time ago 
— 2L good old Methodist — and I went with him to 
his services. They had the Church prayers, and 
when they sang the Gloria he rang out the Amen 
fervently, for he puts his heart into his likes and 
dislikes. But when, at the end of the hymn, the 
choir sang the Amen, he indignantly sat down as a 
protest against such wickedness." 

" 'Uncle,' I said, when we got home, 'what had 
the poor little Amen done at the end of the hymn, 
that you were so angry with it then? It was the 
same Amen that you sang so heartily between the 
Psalms.' 

We haven't been accustomed to it,' said he. 
Well,' I said, 'there must be very much in 
that. It was why the Pharisees objected to the 
Lord Jesus, and the Church of England to John 
Wesley. They had not been accustomed to it. 
Strange that you Methodists should have developed 
the same spirit.' 

"Then there was another thing that amused me 
very much," the Parson went on. "The congrega- 
tion stood and joined in the Apostles' Creed, and 
spoke out boldly the words, 'Who was born of the 
Virgin Mary.' But afterwards, when they sang the 
hymn, they changed the line, from ^Jesu, Son of 
Mary' to 'Jesu, Son of David.' I for my part would 
a great deal rather think of the blessed Lord as 
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the Son of Mary than the Son of David. David 
was scarcely an ancestor to sing about, but she 
whom the angel greeted as the ^Blessed among 

women/ need we fear to speak her name?" 

"Well," said Farmer Gregory, "I agree with 
you, of course. But human nature, you see, is much 
the same, whatever the name or the denomination. 
If a man falls into a ditch on one side of the road, 
so many people seem to think that the only thing 
to do is to go and fall into the ditch on the other 
side." 

"Well," said the Parson, "I went again at night, 
and we had a really capital sermon on glorying in 
the cross of Christ. They closed the service with 
the beautiful hymn, 'Abide with me! To my amaze- 
ment I found the last verse was changed on purpose 
to leave out the words, 'Hold Thou Thy cross be" 
fore my closing eyes,' There can be no progress, 
surely, where folks think that whatever is old must 
be true and whatever is new must be bad. Meth- 
odism to-day could not hold John Wesley any more 
than the Church of England did. He went about 
proclaiming a new gospel, and adopting new 
methods — that is his glory and distinction. And 
yet you folks are frightened at what is new !" 

"As much as you were of old," laughed the 
Farmer. 

"Yes," said the Parson, "but that is the amaz- 
ing thing — that you should go from the Church to 
find a larger freedom, and then grow a spirit as 
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narrow and exclusive as that which you left be- 
hind." 

"Well, yes/' said Farmer Gr^nory, "I suppose 
the ideal thing would be to keep the past and yet 
grow on it the new, like a tree in which the ages 
give a bigger, stronger hold for the new life of the 
Spring. And yet you know one does like that old 
comer, by the old hearth, in the old chair, with the 
old slippers." 

"Yes," laughed the Parson, "but not with an 
old newspaper, and a couple of old eggs and some 
old butter for supper, and bread like the Gibeonites 
brought to Joshua, old mouldy crusts. The wise 
householder brings forth things new and old. For 
some things are only good when they are new, and 
some things are best when they are old." 

"Well," Farmer Gregory began again, after 
they had ridden some time in silence, "have you 
ever thought how much it means to a score of men 
in this parish that they have got to do with the 
little Methodist chapel — that they have to read and 
think and pray in order to qualify themselves — one 
to preach, and another as a class-leader, and a dozen 
others in the Sunday-school? Think how much it 
means that they should be associated with a number 
of others in the business of the Church. Think 
how their sympathies have been brought out by 
having to do with missionary work, and by the 
opportunities of contributing to all kinds of appeals. 
Why, it is an education for them, for mind and 
heart and soul." 
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"Yes, yes. I do wish we had your opportunities 
for turning our laymen to such good account. I 
am often struck with that, for I came from a parish 
where there was no Noncomformist, into this place 
which my neighbor calls a 'hotbed of Dissent.' " 

"And you do n't find us such dreadful people, 
do you?" 

"Well, I only wish I had the lot of you — that 's 
all," laughed the Parson. 

"That is where I think you Church folks often 
offend and alienate us who would come nearer to 
you. I don't mean you personally, of course, but 
many of your people. It does seem to me a dreadful 
thing that any one can think lightly, and even more 
than that, should speak contemptuously, of any 
place, however lowly, where two or three simple 
souls are accustomed to meet in His name who has 
promised to be in their midst." 

"God help us all," sighed the Parson, "how 
slow are we to see God, unless His grace comes 
along the little channels we have dug. When will 
it come, that time for which the Savior prayed, 
and for which we may therefore hope that Uhey 
all may be one?' " 

"When the great tide of His love sweeps over 
us," said Farmer Gregory. "I was thinking of it 
the other day down by the sea. The tide was out 
and there were a hundred little pools each fringed 
with seaweed, where the fish darted. I thought 
how each little set thought its own little pool the 
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only one where the water was of God's own sea, 
and where the sun shone, and they could see the 
blue heaven. And then the tide came rippling in, 
and every pool was lost and they were one, all 
one." 

"Yes, then they were one," said the Parson. 

They drove on for a while in silence, then the 
Parsonl lifted himself and turned to Farmer 
Gregory. "There is another thing I was think- 
ing," he began, "where you Methodists are apt to 
make a mistake, I think. So many of you hold 
that a man knows nothing about the life of God 
unless he has gone through a definite process of 
agony and convulsion and rapture — the time and 
place must be all exactly recorded. They seem to 
think the sun has not risen unless there has been an 
earthquake, or at least a thunderstorm." 

"That is true," said Farmer Gregory, "yes, that 
is true." 

"God has so many ways of coming to men," 
the Parson said. "On Sinai it was amidst thunders 
and lightnings. In Bethlehem it was in the presence 
of the blessed Babe, unknown except to the wise 
men who saw His silent star, unheralded except to 
the shepherds on the hills who heard the angels' 
song. There is a diversity of operation, but one 
Spirit Here, too, we need the clear vision to see 
God in all." 

"That is it," said Farmer Gregory. "It is the 
story of your little girl by the sea over again — 
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we think the sea is only what we hold. I dare- 
say the jailor in Philippi never believed there was 
any good doing unless the ground was shaken and 
the place was tumbling about his ears. Yet Lydia 
found all she sought by the quiet river side, with its 
gentle music in the stillness of that Sabbath morn- 
ing." 

They had arrived at the vicarage, and the Parson 
got out. "Well," said he, as he grasped the 
Farmer's hand, "it was on the broken pieces of the 
vessel that they all got safe to land. We Church 
folks think we have got the very ark of safety, and 
that can never be wrecked." 

"Yes," laughed Farmer Gregory, "but St. Paul 
was in the ship that was wrecked — that is good 
company. Good-night." 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A LETTER FROM BILLY PENFOUND 

It must not be thought that Parson Mont- 
gomery and Farmer Gregory talked of nothing but 
their beliefs. This was an occasional topic only. 
Politics, crops, news of all kinds, parochial and 
national, afforded the more general matter of their 
conversation. As Sundays to week-days, so for 
solemn and quiet occasions was reserved the sub- 
ject of their religion. 

Perhaps that which concerned them both most 
deeply and constantly was the care of the young 
folks of the parish. There was but little work for 
its population, and as the lads and maidens grew 
up they had to seek employement in larger towns 
at a distance, the lads generally finding their way 
to London. 

The ministry of the good Parson was nowhere 
more beneficent than in the service he rendered to 
those of his flock who had gone from home. And 
here Farmer Gregory was with him heart and soul, 
not only in seeking openings for them, but in help- 
ing them with an outfit and keeping in touch with 
them, often in foreign lands where they had settled. 

The tact of the Farmer, always ready, and with 
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a touch of humor in it, helped him here as in all 
else. One day he had driven a lad to the little 
market town where the railway ended, and stood 
on the platform bidding him good-bye. 

"I can never thank you, sir," said the boy, "and 
I am afraid I can never do anything to show you 
how thankful I am." 

"Yes," said Farmer Gregory, with a twinkle of 
his merry eyes, "there is one thing you can do. 
You see, I am a local preacher and always want- 
ing sermons. When you get to London, settle down 
at the church of some man who helps you, and 
send me one of his sermons now and then." 

Whether the sermons were ever used I do not 
know. But this I do know — that the lad found 
his way to a church, and every Sunday evening 
wrote Farmer Gregory a letter with the sermon 
he had heard that day. And this, too, I know, that 
the lad, now a man, ascribes his success in the 
world and the prominent position he occupies in the 
Church to that happy thought of Farmer Gregory. 

Although for the most part these young folks 
did well, there were occasional failures which cost 
the Farmer and Parson much anxiety. 

There was young Billy Penfound, a big, bull- 
headed fellow, always up to mischief, whose dis- 
patch to the capital of the adjoining county had 
doubtless been hastened by the hope that the youth 
of Bridgetstow would be benefited by the loss of 
this lad's influence and example. Not that he was 
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vicious. Rather was it that his wildly exuberant 
spirits found a delight in defying the laws of nature 
as well as in forgetting the laws of the land. He 
it was who would climb the most inaccessible places 
of the cliffs to reach the nest of the coveted Cornish 
chough. He was always the one to be lowered by 
the rope to collect the gulls' eggs, or to plunder 
the hawk's nest. And whatever practical jokes 
were played in the parish, and whenever the author 
of any mischief was undiscovered, it was all put 
down to the credit or discredit of Billy Penfound. 
The parish policeman found it a convenient ex- 
planation for all offences that he failed to trace 
elsewhere. " 'T is that young varmint, Billy Pen- 
found." 

It was old Mr. Squires who provoked the lad's 
most mischievous outbreaks. He was a retired 
revenue officer, fierce of temper, blustering in man- 
ner, always interfering with everybody's business, 
regarding the world as put together mostly for his 
annoyance. He went on his way, short and thick, 
with a great expanse of rounded waistcoat, a face 
fiery red, colored partly by the fierceness of his 
temper, more largely perhaps by the gin-and-water 
with which he sought to console himself amid the 
vexations of his life. His thick under lip was turned 
down sharply at the comers; his red nose was 
screwed up as if always scenting mischief, while 
his shaggy brows drooped over his dull grey eyes. 
A pair of very rigid stand-up collars added to the 
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fierceness of his appearance, and kept his head in an 
attitude like that of a crowing cock. 

To Mr. Squires, Billy Penfound was none other 
than the incarnation of all evil. And it is but fair 
to say that Billy on his part did his best to sustain 
the reputation. Even when he was gone from the 
parish the absence scarcely availed to console Mr. 
Squires. The memory of the lad was a sore which 
rankled and festered, unhealed by any lapse of time. 

For a while the news that reached Bridgetstow 
seemed to indicate that Billy was doing fairly well 
— at any rate so his mother said. Billy was her 
only child. But the old man, his father, spoke with 
less confidence. 

The next thing, that Bridgetstow heard was that 
Billy had gone to sea, and thus had dropped out 
of the annals of the parish for some two years. 

One day as James Cobbledick went his round 
with the letters, he stayed at the house of old Mr. 
and Mrs. Penfound. To most folks in Bridgetstow 
letters were things of mystery, and somewhat, in- 
deed, of terror. The good postman not unf requently 
made a second round of the parish in order to read 
the letters which he had left in ttoe first. It afforded 
him an opportunity after his very heart of rejoicing 
with those that rejoiced, or of weeping with those 
who wept. For it was not often that anything but 
tidings of great joy or of great sorrow warranted 
the labor of a letter. 

"Where 's missus to, then ?" the postman asked, 
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as he opened the door of the little cottage and looked 
in upon the old man. Some instinct told him that 
it was the mother who would have most to do with 
the contents of the letter. "Here 's a letter for 'ee. 
I believe 't is from your boy, God bless him," said 
the postman tenderly. "I will come back and read 
it to 'ee presently. I be fine and glad to think 
you Ve got a letter from un, the dear. He 's going 
to be a comfort to *ee yet." 

The old lady sat down by the fire, turning the 
letter over and over, shrinking from opening it for 
fear of the evil tidings it might bring. But the 
old man had gone through the little garden to the 
gate, and stood there looking up and down the road 
in the hope of finding somebody who could read the 
letter for them. 

Then it was that Mr. Squires came slowly hob- 
bling on his way, leaning on a couple of sticks. 
One foot was swathed with bandages and covered 
with a great carpet-slipper, as fiery red as was the 
owner's face. It was slit almost to the toe, and 
fastened round the foot with a strip of felt. A 
recent attack of gout had added to the fierceness 
of his temper — had put a razor-edge upon it. 

"Mr. Squires," began the old man, "will 'ee 
please for to come here a minute." 

"What do you want then?" growled Mr. 
Squires. "Can't anybody have any peace or quiet 
in this here world !" 

"Well, sir, it be a letter come for mother and 
me, and us do want somebody for to read it." 
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The chance of knowing about other people's 
affairs was with Mr. Squires a thing not to be lightly 
lost. Full of groans and grumbles, he hobbled up 
the steps and sat down in the little kitchen, setting 
the sticks by his side. 

Old Mrs. Penfound sat holding the letter, look- 
ing dreamily into the fire. Mr. Squires roused her 
sharply. 

"Can't you see that I want something to put my 
foot upon! O! dear, dear! This gout will drive 
me mad." He put out his hand and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. Then he dipped his 
finger and thumb in his waistcoat pocket and helped 
himself to a great pinch of snuff. 

"Take care," he cried, querulously — "Gently 
now" — as old Mrs. Penfound lifted the foot on a 
stool. 

"Put a pillow or something under my foot, can't 
you? O dear, dear, how clumsy you are, to be 
sure ! And now for this bothering letter." 

He felt in half a dozen pockets for his spec- 
tacles, scowling at the old man and his wife, as if 
it were all their fault that he could not find them. 
At last he set them on the tip of his red nose, and 
opened the letter, turning first to read the signature 
at the end of it. 

"Bless me," he growled, "if I did n't think so — 
't is from that young scapegrace son of yours. Ugh ! 
what mischief has he been up to now, I wonder!" 

Slowly he went through the letter, with long 
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pauses between the sentences, and putting in com- 
ments which confused the wits of the old folks, who 
found it difficult to know how much of what they 
heard was in the letter and how much was not. 

"Dear Father and Mother" — ^Mr. Squires 
grunted — "I daresay, dear indeed! Bless me, 
there's another twinge. It will drive me mad — 
confound it. Yes, well, he says he was wrecked — 
ah, just what you might expect. Back in London, 
he says — in hospital— coming out Saturday — wants 
to come home — I daresay, I daresay— expects his 
old father and mother to keep him — Terhaps I can 
find work in Bridgetstow' — what impudence! As 
if we did n't know a great deal too much about him 
for that. Well, that *s all. He might have saved 
himself the stamp. He '11 do best where he is least 
known, he will — the young scapegrace." 

Giving back the letter to the mother, Mr. Squires 
took up his sticks and stood muttering his ill-will 
against the lad. "Likely job, indeed, that the parish 
is going to be plagued with him and his mischief. 
There will be no comfort left for any of us if he 
comes back." 

Then Mr. Squires went on his way. 

It was but a little later that the postman's 
donkey-and-cart drew up at the gate, and James 
Cobbledick opened the door. The sunshine came 
streaming over the floor as if he had brought it 
with him. 

"Well, mawther, so the dear boy have writ home 
at last, bless un." 
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He sat down and took the big spectacles out of 
a metal case. They were fastened by a band going 
round the back of his head. Then he held out his 
hand for the letter. 

" 'T IS no good for 'ee to read it," said Penfound, 
angrily, "not a bit." 

"Why not, then?" asked the postman, looking 
up astonished. 

"Because we Ve heard it a'rcady. There bean't 
nothing in it worth hearing twice. Mr. Squires 
have read it." 

"Will you please for to read it again, James?" 
pleaded the mother, in a gentle tone. "I could n't 
make out about the hospital." 

Spreading the letter on the table by the window, 
he began: 

"My dear Father and Mother" — the words were 
spoken with a tenderness that startled the old man. 

"Say that again, will you, James?" said he, as 
he rose from his chair. 

"Bless the dear boy," whispered the mother. 

The postman began again: "Afy dear Father 
and Mother — Hopin' this will find you in good 
health, I am very sorry that I could not write to 
you for so long, I very often thought about you 
and wished that I could come home to help you in 
your old age!' 

"Mr. Squires did not read that," said the old 
man, with a tremble in his voice. 

"TA^ ship in which I sailed was wrecked in the 
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South Seas, and on my way home I was hutited, and 
been in hospital ever since" 

"Poor dear, poor dear," said James Cobbledick, 
as he wiped his eyes and paused for a moment. 

"I am better now, and I am coming out of the 
hospital on Saturday, and I should like to come 
home for a bii^ for I bean^i very strong yeV^ 

"Of course he would," said the postman. 
" 'T would do him a world of good to come back 
home again." 

"/ have no money, but if you could borrow it 
I could soon pay it back, I can turn my hand to 
'most anything. Perhaps I can Und work in Bridget- 
stow. My dear Father and Mother, I am often 
sorry when I think of how little I have done for 
you; but, please God, if I 'm spared I will be very 
different in the years to come," 

James Cobbledick's voice choked. The mother 
just let the tears flow down her cheeks unchecked, 
as she sat in front of the fire with her hands clasped 
tightly. 

"Mr. Squires did not read that," said the old 
man, and his eyes, too, filled with tears. 

"And now, hoping to see you soon, and praying 
God to take care of you and bless you, dear Father 
and Mother, I am, your loving son, W, Penfound" 

"There," cried James Cobbledick, as he took off 
his spectacles and wiped his eyes. "Did n't I tell 'ee 
the boy would be a comfort to 'ee? And he wull, 
bless un," 
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He handed the letter back to the mother, and 
as she held it this time her face was filled with the 
joy of a great and wondering thankfulness. 

"We must make haste and send the boy a letter, 
if he 's coming home Saturday," the postman went 
on ; but the old man had slipped away, and presently 
came back, bringing a five pound note. 

We put a bit by for a rainy day," he said. 
'Rainy day !" laughed James Cobbledick — "It be 
the sunniest day God ever made, to my thinking." 

So the letter was written, and the money sent. 
The next Saturday Billy Penfound came riding 
home with Farmer Gregory. 

Even Mr. Squires could find nothing new against 
Billy. And though he stayed at home but a little 
while, until he recovered his strength, when he went 
to the neighboring town he sent to the old couple 
much that added to their comfort. When Mrs. 
Penfound came out in a shawl as many-colored as 
Joseph's coat and a pattern that met you like the 
blast of a trumpet, she explained half in apology 
for being so grand — " 'T is a present from my 
Billy, and he would n't like it if I did n't wear it, 
you knaw." 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE RECONCILIATION OF MICKY WADGE 

AND HIS WIFE 

Seaward, Bridgctstow was all that was pictur- 
esque — deep valley and lofty hills ; pebble ridge and 
yellow sands ; the foam of the breakers, and beyond, 
the great breadth of the sea. But landward the 
parish ended in a stretch of moorland, purple heather 
and golden furze and acres of rushes. Here arc 
the hundred yards or so of soil which link the 
Western County to England, and but for which it 
were an island. Within so little distance of each 
other rises the Tamar, flowing ever east to lose 
itself in Plymouth Sound ; and the Torridge bubbles 
into light, hastening to the sands that stretch be- 
tween Barnstaple and Bideford in Devon. 

Dreary, dreary moorland though it is, yet not 
without its beauty. Here and there is some rough 
clearing where a horse or a cow hunts for a grass 
blade, and elsewhere the lean cattle make their way 
through the thick bushes. Occasionally one comes 
upon a moor-man's cottage, beside it a rick of furze 
and another of dried ferns, whilst the peat is stacked 
at the end of the house. 
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In one of these clearings it was that, some few 
yards from the highway, there stood the new house 
which Micky Wadge had built, and where he lived 
with his wife, Arabella. He was a man tall and 
thin, sloping of forehead, with a thick hooked nose, 
a mouth flabby, but which could snap and tighten, 
and a chin which sloped away to his long neck. 
Two long teeth projected over the under lip. Lack- 
ing in strength and decision, he sought to make up 
for it by a stubbornness defiant alike of counsel and 
entreaty. 

His wife was a little body, quick of temper, 
prompt and resolute, to whom her husband's slow- 
ness was a perpetual irritation. 

They may have been lovers once, but it was 
long ago ; and of late there had arisen a matter of 
dispute between them which brought about the 
fiercest antagonism. 

Arabella Wadge liked to have everything as nice 
and pretty as it could be made. With Micky the 
first consideration was not the appearance of a thing, 
but its cost. 

The house had not been finished when they came 
into it, and a rough ladder led from the kitchen 
to the sleeping rooms above. 

Thus it was the controversy arose. Arabella 
would have the stairs sloping towards the front 
door, in order that by means of a brilliant red 
carpet on which she had set her heart, and a set 
of brass rods which she had indeed already procured 
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at an auction sale, every visitor might be duly im- 
pressed. 

But Micky, dreading the expense, insisted that 
the stairs should go up from the kitchen, without 
carpet or rod. The condition of things between 
them was strained to the utmost. It was as they 
sat at supper that Arabella resolved to make her last 
appeal, and if it failed, to resort to a method which 
might compel her husband to surrender. 

"Have 'ee told the carpenter about them stairs, 
Mick?" she began. 

"No !" grunted Micky — ^and the long front teeth 
were set over the under lip. 

"Why have n't 'ee, then r 

"There hain't no violence that I can see, so long 
as we Ve a-got the ladder." 

"Well," flashed Arabella, "I shall see about 'em 
if you don't, and have 'em put in my way, too." 

"Will 'ee?" grunted Micky, derisively. 

The Supper was done, and Micky lit his candle 
and went up the ladder to bed. Arabella had every- 
thing ready for the occasion. She brought out a 
pillow and a couple of blankets, and made herself 
a bed upon the couch. Then she crept over and 
took away the ladder, and laid it along the floor. 

Micky was soon fast asleep, and waking early 
the next morning, dressed himself for breakfast. 
The savory smell of the bacon, and the sound of 
the fried potatoes frizzling in the pan, greeted him 
and quickened his appetite. 
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Suddenly he reached the open space and looked 
with dismay. 

"Where's the ladder, Arabella?" 

"I took it away." 

"What for then?" 

"Because it is n't a fitty thing for anybody to go 
cHmbing up and down." 

"Well, bring it back then. I do want my break- 
fast." 

"What about them stairs, then?" said Arabella, 
bent over the frying-pan and chopping away at the 
potatoes. 

"I haven't made up my mind," said Micky, 
reluctantly, as if it were something of a compromise. 

"Well, you won't come down 'till you do, so 
there !" 

Arabella hastened over her breakfast, and then 
busied herself in hurrying from kitchen to pantry, 
putting away the things with a clatter perhaps un- 
necessary, and certainly irritating, humming loudly 
a snatch of a song — "Where is my wandering boy 
to-night ?" Then she went out to attend to the farm 
stock. 

Poor Micky, furious at being thus outwitted 
by his wife, and made more savage by the loss of 
his breakfast, sat looking down on the kitchen floor, 
muttering to himself of the revenge that should 
be his when the chance came. 

"Iss, I will," he snapped fiercely, "I'll let her 
knaw who is master here. I '11 keep her up here 
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for a month, I will." And he wiped the perspira- 
tion that gathered on his forehead in the fierceness 
of his anger. "I '11 let her knaw, iss I will," he 
repeated again and again. 

Never did time hang so heavily as in those 
hours of his imprisonment, whilst Micky vainly 
considered some means of escape; and, baffled, 
turned yet more angrily to mutter the threats of his 
revenge. The dreary silence was broken only by 
the ticking of the clock, and occasionally by the 
more distant crowing of a cock or the bleating of 
a calf. 

It was as the clock struck eleven that Arabella 
came in at the back door, putting off her pattens 
and setting aside the big sun-bonnet. 

"Let me see now," she began, " 't is getting time 
for cooking the dinner. I wonder if it will be for 
one or for two. There, I shall want it anyhow 
for myself." And the tone in which it was spoken 
was intended, though gentle, to reach poor Micky. 

Then began again the clatter of the dishes, as 
Arabella moved to and fro, in merriest strains — 

** Oh dear, what can the matter be, 
Johnnie's so long at the fair?" 

Micky was too mad to speak. The dinner con- 
sisted of a rabbit and onions — a dish which had 
peculiar charms for Micky, as Arabella knew. The 
savory smell was wafted in gusts, making his hunger 
a madness. 
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Later the dinner was set out, and Arabella sat 
alone. 

It was no use. Micky could hold out no longer. 
There came a plaintive voice, from which all the 
defiance had died — "Here, Arabella, are n't you go- 
ing to give me no dinner, then ?" 

"What about them stairs?" said Arabella, with 
her mouth full. 

"I 'm cruel hungry," pleaded Micky. 

"Well, 't is a very nice dinner, and plenty of it 
— if you promise me that I shall have my owti way 
with they stairs, you shall be down in a minute." 

The temptation was irresistible. His hunger 
had gnawed through his obstinacy. Reluctantly 
the promise was given — 

"Very well, then ; you can have 'em," said Micky, 
"as you 've a mind to." 

Instantly the ladder was set in its place, and he 
sat at his dinner, but was too cross to enjoy it, 
hungry as he was. He had finished the meal and 
gone out of the kitchen, leaving Arabella chuckling 
over her victory. Suddenly the door opened, and 
the long, lean face was thrust forward: 

"Iss," cried Micky, furious with rage, "I said 
you should have your own way with they stairs — 
but I did n't say when/' and he shut the door with 
a slam. 

He went about his work planning his revenge — 
he would catch her up there some day and keep her 
up there for a week, that he would. 
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That night they sat at supper, and when it 
was finished it was Arabella who lit the candle and 
went up the ladder to bed. 

"Now," said Micky to himself, triumphantly, 
"I '11 let her know who 's master." 

Slowly he rose and crept noiselessly to the 
ladder, but only to see it drawn up out of his reach. 

"Good-night, Micky," said Arabella, as she stood 
looking down upon him, holding the candle. 

Micky was mad with rage. 

"You can come to bed when you 've a mind to," 
cried Arabella presently. "You 've only got to say 
when I shall have they stairs." 

Then it was that there came the sound of a horse 
and trap along the high-road. Micky went to the 
door, and called in a voice lamentable as that of 
Darius of old — 

"That Mr. Gregory, is it ?" 

"Yes, Micky; what do you want?" cried the 
Farmer, cheerily. 

"Will 'ee please for to come over here, sir ?" 

Farmer Gregory reached the door. "Whatever 
is the matter?" he asked. 

" 'T is Arabella," said Micky ; "there 's no peace 
or quietness along with her." 

"Don't you believe him, Mr. Gregory," called 
Arabella from upstairs — " 't is all his fault. Why 
do n't he put up them stairs, like a Christf an ought 
to?" 

"So I will," said Micky. 

"When, then ?" cried Arabella. 
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"Next week," said Micky, "if I 'm spared," and 
the voice told of utter surrender. 

"You heard 'en say it, didn't you, Mr. 
Gregory ?" said Arabella, as she slowly lowered the 
ladder. 

"Yes — yes — I heard him — good-night," cried 
Farmer Gregory, as he hastened on his way. 

It was but three or four days later that Farmer 
Gregory drove up to the cottage and stopped at 
the door. 

"Micky," he roared, with that tremendous voice 
of his, "Micky." 

A doleful reply came from the shed, "Iss, 
maister." 

It was evident that Micky still suffered the bitter 
sense of defeat. He went on his way miserable, 
because unable to find any escape. And here was 
Farmer Gregory, as Micky thought, come over to 
see that the promise was being fulfilled. "What 
have he got to do with it, I should like to know ?" 
Micky muttered to himself, forgetful of the fact that 
he had sought the Farmer's help. 

But he was mistaken; it was on quite another 
errand that Farmer Gregory had come, a mystery 
beyond the slow wits of Micky. 

"Make haste and tidy yourself, Micky," said 
the Farmer ; "I 'm going to take you and Arabella 
for a bit of a holiday." 

"Where to then, maister — I be terrible busy," 
drawled Micky. 

^And so am I," said the Farmer, "so you 
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must n't keep me waiting." Then he lifted up his 
voice again and shouted, "Arabella." 

At once the wife was at the door, with her dress 
rolled up under her apron, and the sleeves back over 
her arms. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Gregory — nothing the 
matter, I hope?" 

"I 'm going over to Braddon on business," the 
Farmer said, "and I want you and Micky to go 
with me — make haste and dress yourself in your 
Sunday best." 

"What for then, sir?" asked Arabella, wonder- 
ing. 

"Why, for a bit of a holiday, that 's all." 

"Do 'ee mean it ? Why, I've 'most forgot what 
a holiday is like." 

And Arabella skipped away, almost feeling 
young again, and presently came back in all her 
finest attire. Even Micky had gone to the ex- 
travagance of a collar and clean "bosom." He had 
put on his Sunday coat and hat, but all else was of 
the weekday and workday. 

"I 've put some pasties for dinner in that basket ; 
do n't you put your foot in it, Micky," cried Farmer 
Gregory. "Here, Arabella, you come up with me." 

So they started on their way. 

It was a day in June — a perfect day of sunshine 
and gentle breeze, and all was at its very fairest. 

"Goin' into Braddon, did you say, Mr. 
Gregory?" and there was a lilt of music in Ara- 
bella's voice that it had lost for years. 
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"Yes/' said the farmer. 

"That's where we lived, Micky and me, when 
we was young folks." 

Farmer Gregory said nothing, but he could not 
conceal the merry twinkle in his eyes. 

" 'T is a pretty place," Arabella went on, merrily 
— "there by the stile, on top of the hill, where you 
look down over the woods and right away out to 



sea. 



"Yes," said the Farmer; "I've often stayed to 
look at that lovely bit of scenery." 

"Micky and me used to do our courting there," 
said Arabella, with a laugh. And then she sighed. 

"Well, we '11 have our dinner there." 

Later the horse was fastened to the gate, and 
Farmer Gregory, with Arabella and Micky, sat to- 
gether at their meal. 

"Now, I have got some business for a couple of 
hours. You stay here, and I '11 come back and 
fetch you," said the Farmer. 

So Micky and Arabella sat together on the stile. 
It was narrow, and they could scarcely help touch- 
ing each other, even though they were back to back. 
Micky had scarcely said anything for the day, and 
they sat in silence for almost half an hour. 

It was Arabella who began the conversation. 

"Micky." 

"Iss," grunted Micky. 

Arabella turned her face slightly over her 
shoulder. Micky, too, turned his. 
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"Do 'ee mind how we sat here years ago, 
Micky?*' 

"Iss, Arabella; do you?" and the tone was 
softened. 

Slowly Arabella turned. Micky turned, too, 
until they were side by side. There came another 
long space of silence. 

"Micky." 

"Iss, Arabella." The tone was one of tender- 
ness. 

"I loved you then, Micky, my dear." 

"So did I love you, too, Arabella, my dear." 

Arabella laid her head upon his shoulder. 

Slowly Micky's arm crept about Arabella's waist. 
There were tears in her eyes as she spoke now, 
but not of sorrow. "Micky, you may have they 
stairs as you 've a mind to." 

"We'll have them facing the front door, Ara- 
bella." 

Then they heard the call of Farmer Gregory. 

"Hullo, there!" said he, with a great laugh, for 
a glance told him it was all right. 

"Two hours, maister," cried Micky, "you said 1" 

"And two hours I Ve been, Micky." 

"Aw dear — well, I thought it was only five 
minutes." 

"I think your holiday has done you both good," 
said the Farmer, as they drew up at the cottage. 
"You 're looking wonderful better." 

"And we are feelin' wonderful better, too," 
laughed Arabella. 



CHAPTER XX 
A LI'LL ANGEL 

There is a story told of a parish not far from 
Bridgetstow — that a sewing-meeting was being held 
at the vicarage when it happened that the sup- 
ply of pins was spent. The Vicar's daughter 
rose and said she would fetch some more in 
at Mrs. Trewhela's — an old Methodist widow 
who kept the village shop. But the church- 
warden's wife protested. She prided herself upon 
her devotion to the Church, although rumor had 
it that in the days of her first husband she had 
been an ardent Dissenter. She looked over her 
glasses and shook her head, making the gay ribbons 
orf her cap tremble as if with indignation, and in 
a tone of solemn reproof she said, "My dear, I do 
not think we can expect our work to prosper if we 
make use of Methodist pins." 

Whatever would that good woman have thought 
of Parson Montgomery ? The three Sunday-schools 
of the parish had been accustomed to hold their 
festival on different days, a thing with each small 
and lacking in general interest for want of numbers. 
So the Parson set to work and got them to unite, 
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Church and Methodist and Bible Christian, and to 
make it a general parish holiday. 

A brass band with martial drum came in a brake 
from Fulworthy to head the procession, and the 
superintendents of the schools marched with stately 
dignity beside the Parson. Bats and balls, games 
and swings lost all ecclesiastical distinction. Parson 
Montgomery in his shirt sleeves bowled for the 
Bible Christian minister and sent the balls flying; 
and the little Methodist children used the Church 
swing without desecrating it. Later the whole com- 
pany stood and sang the grace together as if de- 
nominations had never been heard of. The Church- 
men sat eating Bible Christian cake without know- 
ing it, and the Methodist drank Church tea and 
found that it actually agreed with him. 

Happy Bridgetstow — once a year at any rate 
they got half way to the millennium. 

It was on the occasion of one of these festivals 
that I found myself in the parish — a day that might 
have been made to complete the joyfulness of the 
gathering. 

Whilst Parson Montgomery and Farmer 
Gregory led the games amongst the boys and 
girls, none were busier than James Cobbledick and 
Simon the Cyrenian. The postman's cart had been 
been crowded to its utmost capacity in bringing 
half a score of the more delicate little ones from 
the village. Later each of them in turn was mounted 
for a ride on the donkey from end to end of the 
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beach, and if twinkling ears and twinkling tail were 
any expression of Simon's gladness, then his cup 
was certainly filled to the brim. At tea James 
Cobbledick had his own little group about him, 
busied over the "splits," covered with the delicious 
clotted cream, a tracery of treacle on top of it — a 
luxury known in the West as "thunder and light- 
ning." 

When the tide had crept up the sands, the games 
were transferred to the green, beyond the pebble 
ridge. The little group which had been under the 
postman's charge had joined their mothers, and 
Simon, tethered to the cart, was cropping the short 
green grass, at rest from his labors. 

I came upon James Cobbledick seated in the 
mouth of a cave, looking out over the seas which 
swept across the sands, touched by the sunset glow. 
But he was not alone. On his knee was a little 
fair-haired maiden of some seven or eight years, 
whom he called his "li'll angel." 

To the rest of the parish she was known as 
lame Jenny. The daughter of a laborer who him- 
self was often too ill to work, the support of the 
little househld fell mostly upon the mother. They 
were wretchedly poor. When but a baby some ac- 
cident to the child had resulted in an injury that 
made walking a painful difficulty. What might per- 
haps have been set right by medical skill the parents 
had been too poor to secure. Her days were mostly 
spent with the postman — ^he, a widower and with- 
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out family, she was his constant companion and 
solace. A couple of pillows were placed for her 
comfort in the postman's cart and she went with 
him over his daily rounds. 

As I came upon them now, the thin arm was 
about the old man's neck and the little white face 
rested on his shoulder. The child's hat had fallen 
off, and the light clustering curls hung about a 
face so fair and beautiful that it had been enough 
to compel the love of any heart; and added to it 
was a look of weariness and suffering that deepened 
the love into tenderest pity. 

Tbe breeze of that summer day was off the land, 
so that the sea was perfectly calm, except that now 
and then at regular intervals there rose the long 
line of roller — the ground-swell as they call it — 
a huge wave sweeping unbroken right across the 
bay, arched, majestic. Between us and the mighty 
billow sat a cormorant, untroubled, and as the wave 
curved over into thunders, I started — "The creature 
will be killed," I said. Then instantly it dived. 
And when the wave had swept on and sent its 
ripples far up the sands, the bird rose and shook 
off the drops, glistening in the sunshine, and sat 
brooding in the calm. 

The old man turned to me. 

"Maister," he said, in that tone of awe which 
I had learnt to associate with the thoughts he held 
most sacredly — "Maister, can you mind they words, 
*A11 Thy waves and Thy billows have gone over 
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m« ?* There 's times when we 're killed if we fight, 
and there's times when we're saved if we sink. 
To give right in is the only safety. There 's calm 
in the depths— yes, there's always calm in tha 
depths. Sometimes it is good to have the wings 
of the dove and fly away to the heights. But some- 
times it is better to sink — down, down, right down 
to the depths." 

The merry shouts and ringing laughter of the 
boys and girls at their games came in bursts upon 
us as we sat. It was at one of these, the excite- 
ment of some triumph, that the little maiden lifted 
herself and turned her face toward the old man. 

"Why has God made you and me lame so that 
we can not run about like they do?" 

Then she lay back and nestled again at his sid«, 
her hand on his shoulder. 

The old man sat silent for a while, looking 
away into the sunset glory, his eyes fixed as if they 
gazed into another world. It was as if the great 
sun were the door opened in heaven of which the 
seer told, and those clear eyes seemed to see beyond 
the golden portals. 

After a while he set his arm about the child 
again. 

"Well, my li'll angel," he began, "I do n't know 
why, only it is because His love has got some good 
for us or for somebody else that can't come any 
other way. I thought just now I saw a li'll bit 
of it — ^just a glimpse. 'Tis hard to put it into 
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word, perhaps, for anybody to understand, but it 
satisfied me when I thought about you, my dear. 

"Seemin' to me there was a day when the great 
angels come into the presence of God and each 
might have whatever he had a mind for to ask. 
There they was, I thought I could see them all in 
their glory, high and mighty and lifted up, excellin' 
in strength, hearkenin' unto the voice of the Lord. 
Then come one with a face like the sun and his 
eyes like unto flames of fire, and his robes all 
white and glistering, and he said he would like 
for to lead forth the armies of the nations for to 
battle against wrong an' for to trample under foot 
the cruelty, an' set the captives free, an' lead forth 
the hosts of men and women and little children into 
a goodly land o* peace and gladness flowing with 
milk and honey. 

"Then come another; he stood up before the 
throne of light and said he would like to go forth 
for to teach men all about the mystery of things, 
an' for to make them wise that they might know 
how for to help and how for to heal. 

"Then come another with a golden harp in his 
hands, and he touched the strings an' sang and 
said he would like for to tell men how to find a 
sweeter music like God have taught the lark — ^and 
how to paint with colors like God do paint the 
sunsets with. 

"Then come one angel, and his face was gentle 
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and his vcrice was low, almost a whisper 'twas, 
and that angd said, *0 God, I should be satisfied 
for to bring somebody's heart somewhere a li'Il 
bit of pity, an' a li'Il bit o' love, and for to make 
the world richer in tenderness.' 

"Well, all they great angels went forth 'pon 
their ways — one here and one there — ^up in the 
great cities among the kings, and out amongst the 
mighty folks of the earth." 

Then the old man stayed a moment and looked 
down upon the plaintive little face that rested on 
his shoulder. 

"Which do 'ee think now you would like for 
to be, my dear?" he said. "I wonder which place 
you would choose." 

"O, I know, of course," cried the child, and the 
pale face flushed with excitement — "I will be the 
last of them." 

"Well now, let me tell 'ee, my darlin'. I reckon 
I do knaw which way that angel went. That angel 
come right down to Bridgetstow, an' come along 
right where I do live to— James Cobbledick — Iss, 
found me out and come into my arms and laid her 
dear li'Il head 'pon my shoulder — ^just a li'Il lame 
maid — and she brought to his old heart a fuller 
love and a new pity — ^brought to 'en what is better 
than gold and more to be desired than much fine 
gold, a richer tenderness. Do 'ee knaw who it was 
then, my dear?"^ 

12 
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There were tears in the old man's eyes as he 
turned his face towards the little one The child 
said nothing, but her eyes shone as she looked up 
at him, and there was a tightening grasp of the 
hand that rested on his neck. She was satisfied. 

Again the old man's arm pressed the child to 
himself: "Bless 'ee, that is what you be, my awn 
li'U angd." 



CHAPTER XXI 
WHICH CONCERNS MR. SQUIRES 

Let none suppose from the reading of these 
chronicles that Bridgetstow had not its darker side. 
Of crime that found its way into the courts, and 
beyond, there was little. But the old-fashioned, 
heavy drinking of earlier years lingered amidst 
a small company, who, when opportunity served, 
could show themselves able to sustain the reputa- 
tion that was once a glory. 

Of these topers the leader was old Mr. Squires. 
At the most there were but four others whom he 
could muster for a heavy drinking bout. There 
was Jerry Pridham of the White Lion. There was 
Farmer Trengrove of Badham, an outlying hamlet 
of the parish. There was Petter Pascho, who, 
although he lived not far away, came over the 
borders of the adjoining county. And there was 
Tom Tincombe, who was capable of doing his share 
honestly enough in the matter of consumption, 
and yet was sufficiently master of himself to leave 
before the bill was called for. No great occasion, 
whether of nation or county or parish, was held 
to be duly celebra/ted unless they consumed to- 
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gethcr a great store of liquor. Whether the event 
was of sorrow or of joy made no difference to the 
quantity — for each the measure was identical. 

But although Mr. Squires was the recognized 
master of the ceremonies, the gatherings at his 
house were not frequent. Mrs. Squires knew well 
enough how far she could go at these times, and 
the limit was carefully observed. Yet she went 
far enough to spoil the pleasure of the guests. They 
felt that the atmospheric condition was unfavor- 
able. There was thunder in the air and it made 
things dull and sullen — ^there was an eclipse of the 
sun that filled that little world with gloom. 

Mrs. Squires showed an actual genius on such 
occasions. She sent the maid out for the afternoon 
and herself waited on the company, arrayed in a 
glory before which Solomon would have despaired. 
Her tall and stately form was set off by an old- 
fashioned stiff silk dress, which rustled threaten- 
ingly, and as she moved amongst them the guests 
sat silenced and afraid. Her face was full of a 
scornful pride, and her head, haughtily thrown 
back, was crowned by a cap, a very masterpiece of 
ribbons and flowers. 

So it came to be that only when Mrs. Squires 
was from home could Mr. Squires find his oppor- 
tunity. He despatched a messenger for those who 
knew by this same token that the northeast wind 
had given place to the balmy southwest; and like 
craft that have met with a favoring breeze, they 
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put out of harbor and steered as straight a course 
as the winding lanes allowed for Mr. Squires' 
house. The steering home again was often a more 
difficult matter. 

It was before Mrs. Squires had learned how far 
she could go that Mr. Squires won the memorable 
victory which the parish had never forgotten. 

It was not long after their wedding that Mrs. 
Squires was going to spend the afternoon and even- 
ing with her friend, Mrs. Seccombe, of Lower 
Larrick. She knew what would happen as soon 
as her husband discovered her absence; and he had 
seen her in her Sunday attire pass out of the garden 
gate. She carried herself with an ,added stateli- 
ness and pride, for she flattered herself that she 
was going to be more than a match for them all. 

"Anna," she had said before leaving, and she 
spoke with an imperious air such as Queen Eliza- 
beth may have used toward the bishops, "if Mr. 
Squires has in that set of men whom he calls his 
friends, you can tell them that I have put a jug of 
dder on the sideboard, and if they want any more 
they can't have it — that 's all." 

"They'll be sure to want more than that, 
missis." 

"Well, they can't have it if they do. / have got 
the key of the cellar in my pocket, and you must tell 
them so" 

"All right, missis," cried Anna, smothered in 
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the folds of some garment which the wind wrapped 
about her as she hung up the clothes. 
^You understand, now, don't you?" 
Iss, missis," — and the head was freed from the 
encumbrance — "you've a-got the key of the cellar 
in your pocket," and Anna chuckled to herself at 
the prospect of the conflict. 

Mr. Squires speedily made his way to the 
kitchen and called from the back door — "Where's 
missis gone to, then, Anna ?" 

"Gone down to tea 'long with Mrs. Seccombe, 
maister." 

"Aw! Well, slip round and tell Jerry Pridham 
in to the White Lion to come up for an hour or so. 
And tell *en to send in to Farmer Trengrove and 
Petter Pascho. The old Tom Tincombe is sure to 
find it out for himself. He has got a nose like a 
pointer, he has." 

Anna muttered to herself something about serv- 
ing two masters, and leaving the clothes she hurried 
away on her errand. 

The company was soon gathered, rejoicing in 
their opportunity and determined to make the most 
pf it. An hour had passed and the stock of cider 
needed replenishing. Mr. Squires rang the bdl. 

"Anna, go down to the cellar and bring up 
another jug of cider." 

"I can't, sir." 

"Can't! Why ever not, then?" roared Mr. 
Squires. 
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'Cause missis have a-took the key of the cellar 
long with her in her pocket." 

For a moment his eyes flashed fire and his 
shaggy brows were knit. Then he brought his 
fist down on the table, making the glasses ring. The 
fierceness had given place to a look of grim humor. 

"Anna! You go down directly to Treleaven, 
the carpenter. Tell him to send up a couple of his 
men and let them bring their bag of tools. Say I 
do want 'em this very minute." And he laughed a 
grim laugh. "Umph! Missis got the key of the 
cellar, has she !" 

"Now," cried Mr. Squires to the men, as soon 
as they came, "you go down and take out the door 
of the cellar. Take 'en out, jambs and all." 

"Do 'e mane it, maister?" 

"Of course I do— and you be quick about it 
too." 

The thing was done. The door was taken out 
bodily. And Mr. Squires came up from the cellar 
with the spoils of his victory. 

But the triumph did not end here. 

In the best parlor at Lower Larrick Mrs. 
Squires sat gossiping with her friend, and swelling 
with pride at the thought of her stratagem. "You 
know, my dear, I have left them quite as much as 
they should have. Do n't you think so ?" 

"Quite enough, Mrs. Squires," said old Mrs. 
Seccombe, as she staid to count the stitches of her 
knitting. 
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"And they can't have any more if they want it — 
can't** She chuckled as she spoke, and patted the 
side of her dress where the pocket lay. "No, they 
can't if they want it. / hoeue got the key of the cellar 
with me" 

"A wise precaution, my dear," said old Mrs. 
Seccombe. 

Then it was that the servant girl appeared at 
the door. "Please, Mrs. Squires, you 'm wanted." 

"Who is it, then ?" asked Mrs. Squires. 

"Two of Tom Treleavcn's men, ma'am — ^Tom 
Trdeaven, the carpenter." 

"Whatever can they want me for?" she asked, 
getting up and hurrying to see them. 

There stood the men with the door of the 
cellar between them. Then one of them touched 
his hat. "Please, mam, maister have a-sent us 
down with this here, and he do want to know if 
you will be kind enough for to utUock the door of 
the cellar/* 

But that was years ago, and since then there had 
been many changes. Mrs. Squires was dead. 
And Mr. Squires, a martyr to the gout, had grown 
so morose and ill-tempered that he had quarreled 
with his set as with everybody else. 

It was one day as he went on his way hobbling 
on his sticks and muttering to himself a general 
malediction, with his dog at his side, that he passed 
the postman's donkey and cart . . . The dog had 
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begun to investigate and even to threaten the heels 
of Simon the Cyrenian — a familiarity that was re- 
sented naturally enough, and the donkey struck out 
with a kick and sent the dog howling to his master. 

To Mr. Squires it was a relief to find some 
outlet for his misery. He steadied himself as well 
as he could with one stick, and lifting the other, 
was prepared to bring it down with all his might 
upon the back of Simon. Then suddenly a little 
face was thrust forward from the cart and a little 
thin white hand was lifted appealingly. "Please, 
sir, don't hit him." 

Slowy the stick dropped and the old man stood 
looking at the plaintive face. 

"Who are you?" he said, coming near to the 
child. 

"Please, sir, I 'm Jenny Venning — Harry Ven- 
ning's little girl." 

"And what are you doing here?" he asked, his 
voice and look alike softened into tenderness. 

"Please, sir, I can't walk, so James Cobblcdick 
takes me with him in his cart." 

"It is very good of him," said Mr. Squires. 

The child's face had lost all its fear, and a light 
shone in her eyes as she talked now. "He docs 
such lots of things for me besides that, sir. He 
calls me his " 

Then she stopped and a blush spread over the 
cheeks. 

"What does he call you, my dear?" the old 
man asked. 
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"His li'Il angd, sir." 

Mr. Squires was silent for a minute. "Do you 
think he would lend you to me, sometimes?" he 
said, with a smile. Then came a sigh. "I need you 
much more than James Cobbledick does." 

"I am sure he would, sir." The child spoke 
as if she were sorry for him. "He is so good to 
everybody." 

Then James Cobbledick came on his way hum- 
ming to himself a hymn. "Well, Mr. Squires," he 
cried merrily, "you be'nt tryin' to steal my li'U angel, 
be 'ee?" 

The child's eyes glowed with a new gladness as 
he put his brown hand on her shoulder tenderly. 
"She 's a-most all the world to me, bless her." 

"He wants you to lend me to him sometimes," 
laughed the little one. 

"And would 'ee like me for to do it, my dear?" 
said the postman. 

She did not answer for a moment. Then she 
turned towards Mr. Squires and said with a tone 
of pity, "Well, for a little vihil^—sofnetitnes." 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE PARABLE OF THE THORNBUSH 

Hearken to the parable of the thornbush. It 
stood in the early springtime on the hillside, black 
and bare, with gnarled trunk twisted about itself, 
a thing without a sign of life, thickset with thorns 
as if to say to all the world, "Come near me if you 
dare." 

Then swept forth the wild north wind and 
howled and roared at it, "You useless cumberer of 
the ground, it were well if I could sweep you away 
with my blast." And it hissed in its rage, and shook 
the branches furiously. 

And the snows came and said, "Let us hide 
away this thing, useless as it is ugly. It is dead ; we 
will bury it." 

Then came the south wind and whispered to it 
tenderly, "Do n't you be afraid — ^there is something 
good and beautiful and blest for you." 

"No," sighed the thornbush, "never. See how 
black and dead I am. Not a bud on any branch 
have I, much less a leaf or blossom; nothing but 
thorns." 

"Well," said the south wind, "you shall see." 
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Then came the warmth of the sunshine and the 
south wind passed that way again. And lo, on the 
brandies were the buds. And the buds became 
leaves. And later came the blossom, daintiest pink 
and white, and covered it And the fragrance filled 
the air with a sweetness. And the birds found a safe 
shelter in its leafy depths and built their nests, and 
the thorns were their protection. And when the 
winter came the old thombush gave in generous 
plenty its rich red berries to feed the hungry birds. 

So to the old man came the south wind and the 
the sunshine in the presence of the child and brought 
the buds and bloom and beauty of a new life. 

It was the next day as James Cobbledick went 
on his way that he staid at the house of Mr. 
Squires, but not to deliver letters or parcels such 
as the servant-maid expected in answer to the post- 
man's knock. She opened the door and was aston- 
ished to see the child in the old man's arms. "I've 
a-brought the li'U maid," he said. 

"Whatever for, then?" the servant asked, be- 
wildered. 

Yet more amazing was it that Mr. Squires him- 
self should come to take the child. 

"You see Fm come, sir," said Jenny, shyly. 

"All right, my dear. I have been waiting for 
you;" and as Mr. Squires spoke he took her ten- 
derly whilst the thin white arms clung about his 
neck. 

ru come back for 'ce when Fve done. Good- 
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bye," called the postman from the door. "I shan't 
be very long." 

Then Mr. Squires sat down in his great arm- 
chair with the little one on his knee. The child 
looked about her at the big old dining-room with 
its pictures in heavy gilt frames. Her eyes 
wandered to the sideboard with its china bowls and 
silver mugs ; and then to the mantlepiece where the 
clock ticked solemnly. 

"What a beautiful place you live in! I never 
saw so fine a place." The child turned her face 
towards him filled with wonder. "Does it make 
you happy to live in so large a room? We have 
only a tiny kitchen, and James Cobbledick's is not 
bigger than ours." 

The old man said nothing. The presence of the 
child, the voice, the look, were to him as tones of 
long ago. He listened as one listens to the strains 
of some song forgotten, and he felt the chords vi- 
brate within him that he thought had been forever 
snapped and lost. 

"I suppose it does n't, either," the child prattled 
on. "James Cobbledick is always happy. He goes 
about singing all day long. Do you know, I said 
to him one day, *How is it that you are so different 
from everybody else? You are always so happy.' 
And he said, 'Well, I will tell you a story.' He tells 
me such lots of stories. Can you tell me a story ? I 
love to hear them." 

She waited for a moment, turning and fixing her 
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eyes upon him. But before he could answer, she 
went on again: "Is that picture meant for you? 
It is not a bit like you now. It is just like you 
looked when you were going to hit the donkey, you 
know." 

"But what was the story you were going to 
tell me?" said Mr. Squires, anxious to get away 
from that incident. 

"O, yes. Well, I said, 'How is it you are so dif- 
ferent from other people? You are always happy, 
and you never scold and you never fret.' And he 
said, 'Well, I will tell you a story. One day there 
was a mon — O, he was a dreadfully cross man. 
He grumbled at everjrthing and scolded everybody 
and was so miserable as he could be.' " 

Old Mr. Squires gave a twitch. "Perhaps he 
had the gout, my dear." 

"What is that ? Do you mean he was like you ? 
O, I don't think he was a bit like you are now. 
Do you know the first time I saw you I was so 
frightened. But I 'm not a bit frightened now, not 
a bit. I think you are so nice and kind, almost as 
kind — ^as James Cobbledick." 

"But you 're forgetting the story again," said 
Mr. Squires. The tears kept coming into his eyes, 
which he wiped with a great silk handkerchief, and 
then he helped himself to a big pinch of snuff, 
which he carried loose in his waistcoat pocket. 

Then little Jenny went on again. "Well, there 
came a wise man one day, an awfully wise man — 
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this is what James Cobbledick said — ^and he gave 
the other man an apple — the cross man you know. 
And the cross man he took and ate it And he 
said he had never tasted anything so nice in his 
life. And the wise man said he would give him 
a tree of those nice apples, and then he could have 
as many of them as ever he liked. Well, the angry 
man planted the tree, and what do you think?" 

*'I do n't know, I 'm sure," said Mr. Squires. 

"Why, it never had an apple on it, never — ^not 
so much as a bit of blossom. Well, then, this 
angry man he went to the wise man and said the 
tree was no good. But the wise man he said it was 
sure to be all right if it was planted in the right 
place. And the angry man said he had planted it in 
his garden — ^his own garden, you know. And the 
wise man he said, 'Ah, that is the mistake you 
make. You could only get those apples when you 
plant it in somebody else's garden.' But the angry 
man he said that then somebody else would get the 
apples. And the wise man said, *No ! You will get 
them then.' And when James Cobbledick had fin- 
ished the story, I said, *Is it true?' and he said, 
'Yes, dear, if you can see it.' I didn't see it at 
first, but I did afterwards; and I said to him, 'You 
are always planting your apple-trees in other peo- 
ple's gardens.' And he said, 'Well, that is why I 
am so happy.' " 

And then the child lifted herself with a laugh 
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and looked into the old man's face. "Do you sec 
itr 

Mr. Squires had to take the handkerchief again, 
and once more dip the finger and thumb into the 
waistcoat pocket. 

The little one had known no playmate, and the 
frequent talks with James Cobbledick had given 
her a quiet thoughtfulness and a look of solemnity 
quite out of keeping with her years. She was silent 
for a while. Then she sat up and put her head on 
one side and spoke, sadly : "I do wish James Cobble- 
dick had some money. He told me that he was 
praying to God to send him some, and he believed it 
would come. But I do n't know. It was, 1 such 
a long, long time ago— nearly a year, I should 
think, and it was such a lot of money, too. Perhaps 
God had n't got so much all at once. James Cob- 
bledick said he must have ten pounds. That is a 
tremendous lot of money, isn't it?" 

"And do you think it would make him any hap- 
pier, my dear ?" asked Mr. Squires. 

"O, I am sure it would. He said he could n't 
think of anything he would like so well. I don't 
know what he wanted it for, but when I have fin- 
ished saying my prayers at mother's side every 
night I always put in a bit of my own. I say, *God 
bless dear James Cobbledick, he is always so kind 
to me' — I say that out loud, you know. And then 
I whisper a little secret just for God to hear, and I 
say, Tlease God, do send James Cobbledick ten 
pounds — if you have got so much all at once. 
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Then she stopped a moment, as if a new thought 
had come into the busy little brain or the happy 
little heart. She turned and looked into the old 
man's face. "Would you mind very much if I put 
in a bit more, and said, 'God bless dear Mr. Squires 
because he is so kind too. And he did n't hit the 
donkey when I asked him not to.' Do you mind?" 

Poor Mr. Squires, it was more than he could 
bear. The big silk handkerchief was useless, and 
even the waistcoat pocket failed to bring any relief. 
He just let the tears flow all unchecked. ^'My 
little angel," he whispered to himself. 

James Cobbledick had finished his round, and 
now came back to the house, wondering only if he 
should find that the old man had tired of the child, 
and had sent her to the care of the maid in the 
kitchen. As he came into the room, a glance told him 
that all was well. The child's face shone with hap- 
piness and she was in no hurry to go. The little 
head nestled on Mr. Squires' shoulder whilst his 
arm was about her. 

"Now then, my little angel, we must go. Bless 
me, I shall be jealous of Mr. Squires, I do believe." 

"He is so good," laughed the little one, "and 
so kind. May I give you a kiss?" she said, turn- 
ing to the old man to say good-bye. 

"O, Mr. Squires, what is the use of one handker- 
chief? — ^you want a dozen; and in vain your finger 
and thumb dive into the pocket." 

"James," he said, with a sniff, and a break in his 
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voice, "sit down for a minute. What do you want 
ten pounds for?" 

"Aw, my li'U one," laughed the postman, 
"you 've been a-telling secrets, hav* 'ee, dear, dear !" 

"You won't mind, will you ?" said the child. 

"Well, I s'pose I must put up with it," and the 
sunny face was abundant satisfaction to the little 
one's heart. 

"Well, if I must tell 'ec then, I will. You see 
that the doctors do say that if the little maid went 
up to the Hospital there to Exeter, they could make 
her so that she could walk. Of course her mother 
would have to go with her, and it would take ten 
pounds for to do it. 'T will be cruel hard for to 
spare her. But there, it would be a'most a bit of 
heaven for to have her able to walk and run about 
like other children." 

Mr. Squires was gone for a few minutes, and 
the little one was in James Cobbledick's arms again. 
"Have he been good to 'ee, my darling?" the old 
man asked. 

"O, so good and kind. I am so glad I came." 

Presently Mr. Squires returned. Now it was 
James Cobbledick's turn to let the tears flow un- 
checked, for there on the table was counted out the 
ten pounds. 

For a moment the child looked in wonder, un- 
able to speak. 

"What do 'ee say, my darling?" and the post- 
man spoke with difficulty. 
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Very solemnly the child closed her eyes and put 
the little thin white hands together. "O God/' she 
said, "I can't wait till I say my prayers. God 
bless Mr. Squires, just like James Cobbledick — ^he 
is so good and kind. Amen." 

"Amen," said the postman. 

It was with a choke in his voice that Mr. Squires 
said Amen too — and he said it twice. 

Lame Jenny and her mother were speedily sent 
to Exeter, and the child spent a fortnight in the hos- 
pital. They managed to do something for her, by 
means of a slight operation and some surgical ap- 
pliance; but the child, though able to walk, was 
still lame. 

And so I met them, the three, as they came on 
their way down the village street — Mr. Squires, 
with one foot in a huge carpet slipper, hobbling on 
his crutches, and on the other side James Cobble- 
dick, with his bent knee. 

Between them limped the little maiden, each of 
them claiming her for his own. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
A TALK ON THE CLIFFS. 

It was in the evening of the late autumn that 
Parson Montgomery and Farmer Gregory had 
strolled with their friend, MacDonald, to the 
heights above the valley, and sat looking out over 
the glorious expanse of sea and the long line of 
broken coast. 

"There's a picture," said the Parson, pointing 
to the stretch of furze, a massive crown of gold 
above the thorns. "The furze is thoroughly West 
country, I think. All that the thistle is to the 
Scotchman, only more so— Nemo me impune laces- 
sit — ^guarded with prickles much stiffer and stouter 
than the thistle, and crowned with gold. Take 
your West-countryman the wrong way and you '11 
know it. But give him freedom, sunshine, the 
breezy heights, and the smell of the sea, and you '11 
find the gold." 

"Why do you call it furze?" said MacDonald. 
"The proper name is gorse or whins, is n't it?" 

"Yes," laughed Parson Montgomery, "the 
proper name up in your country, but down here, 
' 'long with we,' the proper name is furze!" 
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'A provincialism," said MacDonald. 

'Not at all," laughed the Parson. "For the 
West-countryman's defense and defiance, the word 
has a great place amongst the poets. Tennyson 
never wrote anything more exquisitely beautiful 
than this: — 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on the dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold. 

And Browning was never more rugged, never more 
poetically outrageous than when he wrote : — 

Grand rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables — flowers on farze; 

The better the uncouther, 
Do roses stick like burrs ? 

And Keats in his "Endymion" finds a place for it :— 

Where sweet air stirs 
Blue hare-bells lightly, and where prickly furze 
Buds lavish gold. 

"Well, I'm afraid I must give in — and that is 
hard for a Scotchman," said MacDonald. 

"We always have to give in to the Parson," 
laughed Farmer Gregory ^'sometimes/' he added 
slyly. 

It was the sight of good old James Cobbledick 
passing along the valley far below with his donkey 
and cart, that suggested the further topic of their 
conversation. 
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"They tell me he is a preacher," said Mac- 
Donald. 

"Yes, we are all preachers here," laughed the 
parson pleasantly, "even the women. They tell me 
that dear old Mary Melhuish has sometimes held 
forth from the pulpit. I could gladly sit at her 
feet, and should learn much more than many a man 
could teach me — present company, of course, ex- 
cepted," he added, with a smile. "Our friend 
Gregory is a preacher, too, you know, MacDonald." 

"Well," said Farmer Gregory, "if you talk 
about apostolic succession I think Mary Mdlhuish 
could hold her own. She can go further back than 
St. Peter for her authority, and it seems that the 
truth, like a tree, measures the size of its branches 
by the length of its roots. Have you ever thought 
who was the first preacher of the Gospel?" 

Farmer Gregory waited for a reply. Parson 
Montgomery laughed. "We shall both have to 
give in now, MacDonald." 

"Well, the first preacher of the Gospel that I 
can find wasn't any right Reverend Father, but 
it was a woman — a good old saint like Mary Mel- 
huish. Simeon found the Savior and felt that his 
work was done, and he wanted to hurry off to 
heaven. But Anna found the Savior and wanted to 
live forever, and went away to tdl all the people 
about Him, here, there, everywhere. The priests 
went on worshiping in the Temple as if they had all 
and knew everything. But she knew more than all 
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of them put together. And she made every home 
a true church, and every conversation a blessed serv- 
ice, by telling that the Savior was come. That 
was thirty years and more before Peter began to 
preach." 

"But St. Paul forbade the women to speak in 
church," said MacDonald. 

"Yes, and yet he made careful provision for 
them to speak in the churches," replied Farmer 
Gregory. "He said that when a woman preached 
or prayed in a church she was to have her head 
covered." 

"WelJ, I expect the women were gossiping in 
church about their husbands or their babies or their 
bonnets," laughed MacDonald, "and St. Paul told 
them to be quiet." 

"Exactly," said the Parson, "the Greek word is 
precisely that. It does not mean preaching, but 
prattling. It was the word which they used for the 
chattering of monkeys." 

"But it seems to me a dreadful thing that a man 
so uneducated as James Cobbledick, should take 
upon himself such an awful responsibility," said 
MacDonald. 

"Well," laughed Parson Montgomery, "they 
are keen critics, at any rate, these folks. Nobody 
likes a good sermon better than they do. And no- 
body is quicker to find out a weak place if there is 



one. 



"That is true," said Farmer Gregory. "The 
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parson at Millstock found that out once. There 
was a good old man called Abraham Bastard, a 
champion wrestler, who got converted with the 
Bible Christians and used to go about preaching 
everywhere. One day he mounted the stone steps 
let into the wall of the church, where the fanners 
and their wives got up on their horses, and began 
to sing, and very soon had gathered a congregation. 
The old rector came out and stood at the gate of his 
garden. 

" 'Go away, Abraham, go away,' he shouted. 
'Don't stand there upon the churdi wall preach- 
ing.' 

" 1 shan't, maister ; I shan't go away till I have 
done." 

" 'Go away,' said the rector, 'when I tell you. 
A man as ignorant as you are ought to be ashamed 
to preach at all.' 

" 'Ignorant I Why, bless 'ee, parson, if I 
could n't preach better than thee canst, I would n't 
preach at all.' " 

" 'Do n't you be impudent,' said the rector. 

" ' 'Tis n't impeydence,' cried Abraham, ' 't is 
soberness and truth. I '11 take 'ee 'pon three things 
— firstly, without thy gown thou dussen't (dare 
not) ; secondly, without thy book thou cussen't 
(can not) ; an' thirdly, without thy pay thou wus- 
sen't (will not). And I can do without either of 
them.' " 

"That reminds me of a good story a friend of 
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mine was telling me/' said Parson Montgomery, 
"He had preached a sermon on Zaccheus, and a 
capital sermon he thought it, too, and so did L 
*You perceive, dear friends, that Zaccheus was 
short of stature — and so we learn that man can not 
of his own unaided efforts reach up to those things 
which are spiritual and sublime. But a gracious 
Providence had placed within his reach a tree into 
which he climbed, and whence he looked forth on 
those things which are spiritual and sublime. That 
tree is the Church. 

" 'Notice, in the first place, there was the trunk 
of the tree, into which he climbed. That is the 
Holy Sacrament of Baptism whereby we are initi- 
ated into the Grace that enables us to look forth 
upon those things which are spiritual and sublime. 

" 'Then there were the branches of the tree 
where Zaccheus sat. These are the holy services 
of the Church in which we rest, and whence we 
look forth upon those things which are spiritual 
and sublime. 

" 'And in the last place, there was the fruit of 
the tree in which Zaccheus sat. That is the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper whereby we are 
brought into the very immediate presence of those 
things which are most spiritual and sublime.' " 

"The next day he met a local preacher whom he 
had seen at the service. 

" 'Good morning/ said the Parson. 'I saw you 
at church yesterday.' 
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" 'Yes, sir, I was, I was/ 

* 'Well, I hope you liked my sermon.' 



it t' 



1 was very much interested in it, very much.' 
'Come, I am glad to hear that.' 

' 'Yes. But seeming to me, sir, there was a 
powerful application to that sermon, if you had 
only put it in. And if you was goin' to preach the 
sermon again, it might be worth while to put the 
application to it.' 

" 'And what was the application which occurred 
to you, my friend ?' asked the Parson. 

" 'Well, the application that occurred to my 
mind was this here — Zaccheus had for to come 
down out of that there tree for to go along with 
the Lord Jesus Christ' " 

"Yes," said MacDonald, "I daresay there are 
some clever men amongst them, but a preacher 
ought to know what he is talking about." 

"That is precisely what they do know," said 
Farmer Gregory. 

They were silent for a while, looking out over 
the glory of the heaven, the earth and sea. A 
barque was coming up the channel with all her 
sails set, and as the wind was off the land it had 
come in nearer the shore to escape the strength of 
the tide. Whilst they watched the pilot boat came 
in sight, and later left the pilot on board. 

"Do you see what they have done?" asked 
Gregory. 

"Certainly," said MacDonald, "they have taken 
the pilot on board." 
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Then the Farmer's eyes twinkled, and his voice 
had a little laugh in it. 

"It seems to me a dreadful thing that a man so 
uneducated should take upon himself such an awful 
responsibility. What does he know compared to the 
captain, or half those fellows on board ? They have 
been round the worl4, and very likely can speak 
half a dozen languages; they can take observations 
and read the longitude and latitude to a tick, and 
can tell the stars in the heavens. That pilot can 
hardly read or write. He puts his h's in the wrong 
place, or leaves them out altogether. And yet the 
captain and chief officers must stand aside, and all 
the crew must do his bidding just because he hap- 
pens to know one thing better than they do. He 
knows his way up and down the channel. He 
knows each light and headland, each rock and cur- 
rent, and can bring them safe unto port." 

"I told you we should have to give in, Mac- 
Donald," laughed the Parson. 

"Yes," Farmer Gregory went on, "it is a grand 
thing to know all that throws light upon the truth, 
but I would sooner go along with a man who knows 
the way in the dark, than go with a man who has 
a lantern if he does not know the right road." 

They rose and strolled homeward. As they 
drew near to the village they overtook a small 
farmer who had finished the day's plowing and now 
was leading his horses to the stable. 

"This man is a local preacher among the Bible 
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Christians," said Gregory, turning towards Mac- 
Donald. "Good evening, William," he began, as 
they came alongside of him. 

"Aw, good evenin', Mr. Gregory. Good even- 
ing. Parson." 

"What have you been doing then ?" 

"Why plowin', sir, o' course." And the man 
looked up wondering what Farmer Gregory was 
driving at. 

"Well, and after the plowing comes the sowing, 
I suppose?" 

"Why iss— o' course it do," said William, still 
more perplexed. 

'But now do you think you are duly qualified to 



tr 



sowr 



?" 
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What, sir ?" and William stopped his horses and 
scratched his head. 

Are you duly qualified to sow ?" 
Why ever not then, sir?" 
Can you chemically analyse the seed, and do 
you understand the physiological processes of 
growth ?" 

William scratched his head again. "Why, bless 
'e, maister, whatever be 'e talkin' about?" 

"Well, think of the solemn responsibility you 
have taken upon yourself — ^to feed the hungry 
world," Farmer Gregory went on. "Think if you 
should make a mistake and poison folks instead of 
feeding them; how do you know that what you 
sow is good wheat ?" 
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Then William laughed a long, loud laugh. 
"Knaw, maister! why bless 'e I had my breakfast 
off it — so good a bit of wheaten loaf as ever a man 
could eat. What more do I want to knaw !" 

"MacDonald," said Gregory solemnly, "that is 
right, is n't it ? What the Lord Jesus Christ is to 
me is the measure of my authority to declare Him 
to others." 

"There, MacDonald, I told you so," cried the 
Parson, with that unfailing good humor of his. 
"We must give in to Gregory." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

"THROUGH GOLDEN PORTALS INTO 

HEAVEN" 

They have gone now, all gone — ^my dear friend 
Gregory, and that sweet soul, Mary Melhuish, and 
that blessed James Cobbledick. The good Parson 
had sat by them each in turn, his presence ever a 
comfort and strength; and then he too had gone 
to join them in the Father's House, where the great 
tide of God's love shall make all one. 

It is the passing of James Cobbledick of which 
I would tell. 

It was one summer's evening that the Parson 
came upon the old man seated at the cottage door, 
the little angel at his side with open Bible. From 
his chair as he sat he could look out upon the valley 
winding away down to the pebble ridge, the high 
cliffs rising steeply upon either side, then sloping 
into a blaze of furze. Between the cliffs was the 
great stretch of sea and sky. The sun was setting, 
and all the heaven was filled with richest hues of 
gold and purple and crimson, and the sea itself 
glowed a pathway of glory. 

The Bible lay open at the old man's favorite 
portion, the Book of Revelation. The little girl 
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read the words, ''And I saw as ii were a sea of 
glass mingled with fire/' 

The old man hfted his hand and pointed away 
to the scene. "There it is, my dear, there it is." 
The child had stayed to look pn the beauty of 
it all. 

Then it was that Parson Montgomery came in 
at the garden gate and joined the little company. 
"Do n't let me interrupt you," he said. 

The child went on reading slowly, beginning 
the chapter again, "/ saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire/' 

"Parson," said the old man, "I do often go over 
in my mind all the great things God could give to 
a man." As he spoke the old man's eyes shone and 
the face grew radiant "There 's crowns and thrones 
and palaces and all sorts o' glory that men do wish 
for, and spend thousands in trying to get them. 
But to my thinkin' you can't put anything along- 
side of a sight like that for wonder and beauty." 

"Yes," said the Parson, looking away into the 
sunset sky, "it is the treasure in the heavens for us 
on earth." 

" 'T is," said the old man. Then he laughed 
as he went on — "and thieves can't break through 
nor steal it neither. Aw dear, dear, there's poor 
old Mr. Squires — he've a-got great bolts and bars 
to his windows and doors, and a great iron safe in 
the comer, and he goin' round every night to see 
to it all. I asked him one day what it was for. 
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'Why/ says he, *J^n^^s, anybody might break in 
and steal my silverplate/ says he. 'Well/ I said, 
'seemin' to me I would rather eat with an iron spoon 
and sleep after it, than lie awake in mortal terror of 
losin' my things like that !' " 

Again the old man laughed. Then he went on 
more solemnly. "No — ^to my thinkin' you can't 
put anything alongside of a sight like that for 
beauty, and wonder, and glory." 

They sat in silence for a while. Presently the 
old man began once more : "The blessed Lord won't 
be in any man's debt. He will pay a hundred-fold, 
pressed down and runnin' over. That Apostle John 
he had done the dear Lord a service that no other 
mortal man could do, lingerin' there by the cross 
and bringin' in that hour of the Savior's grief the 
comfort of his presence and his care for the mother. 
And seemin' to me the Lord said, 'What shall I 
pay him?' Well, I have gone over it all in my 
mind, and I have said to myself, for him who was 
not like St. Peter — he was a fighting man, Peter 
was; and not like St. Paul — he was always for 
arguin' he was; but for a quiet man who loved to 
see the beauty and glory of things and to meditate 
upon them, there was nothing in the world like 
what God gave to him there upon the cliffs, lookin' 
out over the sea and sky." 

Then the old man laughed as he turned to the 
Parson: "I spose this 'ere parish, nor the county 
q' Cornwall, hadn't been found in they days — or 
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perhaps if it had it would have been too far off. If 
it had been a bit nigher I shouldn't wonder if the 
Apostle John had been sent over here to Bridget- 
stow. Perhaps the next best thing to it was that 
there Patmos." 

The Parson smiled and said: "But you know 
St. John was a fighting man too, at one time — s, 
son of thunder who wanted to fetch the fire from 
heaven when the Samaritans refused their hospi- 
tality to the Lord Jesus." 

The old man said nothing for a few minutes — 
sat only looking away into the sunny distance, 
the radiant face aglow. 

"Iss, and I can understand that, Parson," he 
said presently, "if I can't just explain it. You 
wouldn't go for to think that I was a fighting man 
once, champion wrastler, and all that. I was, I 
was. But there — ^when the Lord Jesus came to me 
and held out His pierced hand it went, all in a 
minute, like a thing that had never been — temper 
and fightin' and wrastlin', it was clean gone." The 
blue eyes shone with a new light as he spoke — 
7 John saw'' — ^that is what he is always saying, 7 
John saw/ And that is just what it was 'long with 
me. Parson ; I saw — saw the earth and the heaven, 
saw the beauty and the glory of things, sea and 
cliffs, and sun and stars. And there was meanin's 
in things, in flowers and birds and the very clods 
of the ground — meanin's wonderful and glorious. 
Scores and scores o' times I've a-felt like as if I 
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never wanted to do nothin* else but to sit and look 
— ^just to look at it all for ever and ever — ^and all 
within me was filled with it." 

Then the old man sank back in his chair, and 
laid his hand tenderly on the child's shoulder — 
"Will 'ee please for to read the next bit, my dear?" 

The plaintive little voice rang out in the even- 
ing stillness: "I saw a sea of glass mingled with 
fire; and them that had gotten the victory over the 
beast, and over his mark, and over the number of 
his name, .... stand having the harps of God" 

"Yes," cried the old man, as again the glow 
filled his face, "that is the rest of it, the music of 
things, like as if God do put the strings of the heart 
in tune for everything to play upon. And to think 
that He did it for me — ^the same as for that great 
Apostle. Me — ^and I have never done nothin' to 
earn it like he had!" There was silence for a 
minute or two. The old man's voice sank as he 
laid back in the chair — "No, there is no gift that 
God Almighty could think of that I do love like 
that— eyes for to see the beauty of things and a 
heart for to feel the music of it all." 

Once more the little one read on. 

"^nrf they sing the song of Moses the servant 
of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying. Great 
and marvelous are Thy works. Lord God Al- 
mighty; just and true are Thy ways. Thou King 
of Saints. Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and 
glorify Thy name? For Thou only art holy: for 
all nations shall come and worship before Thee," 
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"They sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb;" the old man 
repeated the words as if to himselt 

"Perhaps," said the Parson, "it means the song 
of God's providence, and the song of God's grace." 

James Cobbledick caught at it eagerly. "Ex- 
actly — exactly." 

"The song of Moses led up to the sea of glass 
mingled with fire," said the Parson. 

"Yes," cried the old man, and the excitement 
added a deeper flush to his face and a fuller bright- 
ness to his eyes. "Yes, and every one of them came 
forth between the door-posts sprinkled with the 
blood of the Lamb, like as if it was beneath the 
cross of the crucified Savior." 

He staid for a minute or two. Then he raised 
himself and went on eagerly: "Ah, that night of 
storm like I Ve a-seen it — the seas breakin' in 
thunder as if they would sweep the very cliffs away, 
and the spray flung up into heaven. It do say the 
earth shook. I 've a-felt it, — shook with the breakin* 
of the sea, and the rage of the thunder, and the 
force of the wind. And to think God led them 
through it all, they down in the lewth sheltered by 
they waves like a valley, and lit up by the light- 
nings. And then the day broke, and the storm 
died, and the waves come ripplin' to the shore, and 
it was all gold and glory — ^a sea of glass mingled 
with fire. And they sang the song of God's de- 
liverance." 

The old man closed his eyes, the tears glistened 
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as they crept down his cheeks, his hands still rest- 
ing on his little angd — "Wonderful — ^wonderful," 
he repeated. 

The sun had sunk behind the sea, and the gray- 
clouds began to gather over the gold. The chill 
evening air blew up the valley. 

" 'T is gettin* late," he said. " Sing your hymn, 
my darling, and then the Parson will ask God's 
blessing on us for the night." 

So they sang together their evening hymn, the 
child's clear voice strengthened by the bass of the 
Parson, whilst now and then came a quivering note 
from the old man. 

** Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thine own Almighty wings. 

Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done; 
That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me t6 die, that so I may 
|Rise glorious at the judgment-day." 

In a few fervent words the good Parson com- 
mended them to the care of the Heavenly Father. 
As he grasped James Cobbledick's hand and ten- 
derly bade him good-night, he little thought that 
he should see his old friend alive no more. 

The next day came the end. 
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Farmer Gregory had stopped at the garden gate 
as again the old man sat at the door of his cottage 
with the little angd at his side. 

"Now, James," called the farmer, "it is a beau- 
tiful evening. You and the little maid must come 
for a drive with me, it will do you good/' 

"Thankee, maister, thankee. It is just what I 
should love — for to see it all again. I 've been 
thinkin' about it all day." 

The farmer came down from his gig and helped 
the old man to the gat^, and up into the seat. 
Then he set the little angel between them — "Now 
where shall we go?" he said. 

"Well, maister, do 'ee mind going into Combe? 
I should love for to set my eyes upon the little 
chapel once more." 

They reached the group of cottages in the midst 
of which the Bible Christian chapel stood. The 
old man's face shone with gladness as he looked 
at it. 

"There 'tis, maister, there 'tis" — there was a 
choke in his voice as he spoke. "To think of it — 
that the angel have writ in his book that this man 
and that man was bom there. That is where scores 
have heard of God's love, and have gone home to 
praise Him forever. They 're waiting to welcome 
me. 'T is somethin', iss, 't is something to think 
about, is that little chapel." 

"Yes," said Farmer Gregory, "and it would n't 
have been there if it had n't been for you, James." 
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"Well," laughed the old man, "I don't think 
that the dear Lord will blame me very much if I 
tell Him that — ^'iss, 'tis somethin', 'tis somethin'. 

"Well, now I think we '11 go away out on the 
headland," said the farmer. " 'T is a lovely even- 
ing and the view will be splendid." 

"Bless 'ee, maister," said the old man, "you do 
read anybody's wishes like a book." 

Then the little maiden looked up into the 
farmer's face. "O, sir, I am so glad. He has 
said so many times that he wondered if he should 
ever see it all again — I was going to ask you to 
take him." 

"Wdl, I am very glad I came. Here, my dear, 
you take hold of the reins, and it will be you that 
is taking him there." 

The child could say nothing by way of thanks, 
but the face, usually so pale, was flushed with joy 
as she took the reins and felt as if she were doing 
it all. 

Their way led along through the fields over the 
farm road with its soft ruts. One side was shut 
in by the trees and high banks — 2l tangled mass of 
furze and brier, On the other side went a gentle 
slope where the com was turning from green to 
gold. The child's laugh rang out on the still air, 
as the rabbits went scurrying across the path ; while 
overhead the noisy rooks came home in straggling 
groups. Then the way went through the gate that 
led from the fields to the shoulder of the cliff, and 
on to its uttermost edge, where they stopped. 
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"There it is," said the farmer, "I never saw- 
it clearer." 

It had rained during the day, and the moisture 
had given the scene a vivid distinctiveness. 

Farmer Gregory had got out, and held the 
child's hand as she stooped to gather the wild 
flowers. James Cobbledick sat looking over the 
familiar scene. It was indeed a wonderful sight, 
to which the sunset added a very splendor of color. 

Below lay the pebble ridge and yellow sands with 
the long lines of rocks that stretched to the rippling 
sea. On the opposite side rose the steep cliff, 
touched here and there with lichen into softest 
green and gold, and reaching up to its crown of 
furze. The long line of coast stretched away into 
the distance, and further inland rose the heights 
of Rowtor, and Brown-Willy and the Cornish 
hills. 

The old man burst into a song — ^his hands 
uplifted. 

'* 111 praise my Maker whilst I *ve breatli ; 
And when my voice is lost in death" — 

Then he had stayed and sank back in silence. 

Farmer Gregory had thought only that it was 
a passing emotion too deep for words. 

But when he came near he saw that James 
Cobbledick's soul had gone beyond the sunset to 
finish the song elsewhere. 
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